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EDITORIAL 


The Spirit of Plymouth 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


We frequently hear people say that the world has discarded the 
narrow views and ideals of the Pilgrims and that it has grown away from 
them. I wonder if this is right? 

We have, beyond a doubt, discarded many of their views. The 
education and experiences, which our Pilgrim forbears made possible, 
have resulted in a radical modification of our views with regard to the 
attainment of those ideals; but I am of the opinion that the ideals of a 
larger, broader freedom than any known in the Old World are still those 
of American society. The real foundation upon which society is built, 
is the ideals and aspirations of people composing that society. The 
practical methods of working out those ideals are bound to change in the 
light of new experiences. 

The Pilgrim’s dream of freedom was more than the vagaries of a 
religious fanatic. It was dominated by a desire for a broader freedom, 
which would allow the greatest possible, individual development com- 
patible with the rights of society. His conception of those rights was 
necessarily colored by his experiences in the Old World and could only be 
changed in the light of new and broader experiences. 

The same spirit of devotion to ideals that brought that little band of 
Pilgrims to New England in 1492, carried the flower of our youth back to 
Europe in 1918 to fight for World freedom. 

Our forefathers laid a firm foundation upon which to build by estab- 
lishing schools. From those schools, with their very meager equipment, 
has evolved the present educational system of America. It is through 
the schools that the spirit of democracy and individual liberty has been 
preserved and developed. The schools in any community are the con- 
crete expression of the ideals of that community. In those schools the 
citizens of tomorrow must be prepared for their service to society. 

If America is to fulfill its destiny, we must keep in mind the spirit of 
our forefathers: that of democracy and individual liberty, ever bearing 
in mind that the school is for the children and not the children for the 
school. 
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Autumn 
By Edwin Curran 


THE music of the autumn winds sings low, 
Down by the ruins of the painted hills, 
Where death lies flaming with a marvelous glow, 

Upon the ash of rose and daffodils. 
But I can find no melancholy here, 
To see the naked rocks and thinning trees; 
Earth strips to grapple with the winter year: 
I see her gnarled hills plan for victories! 


I love the earth who goes to battle now, 

To struggle with the wintry whipping storm 

And bring the glorious spring out from the night. 
I see earth’s muscles bared, her battle brow, 
And am not sad, but feel her marvelous charm 
As splendidly she plunges in the fight. 


—Copyright, 1919, The Four Seas Company. 
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“Oh, Flaming Sword” 


By Mary Morsell 


Ou, flaming sword I am to carry, 
Strike with a good blow while you may! 
Slash with your bright steel, dart and parry, 
Soon I must hang you far away. 


I am afraid of your sharp singing 
When you cut through the bloodless air, 
My grip on you is a child’s fond clinging— 
You are too keen for me to wear. 


Yet you are beautiful and gleaming, 
You bend with a dancer’s fiery grace 

You scorn to lie, inert and dreaming, 
Within the scabbard’s velvet case. 


Oh, flaming sword I am to carry, 
Strike with a good blow while you may! 
Slash with your bright steel, dart and parry, 
Soon I must hang you far away. 
—From Verse. 
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“It Makes a Great Deal of Dif- 


ference What a Child Reads” 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


There could be no more eloquent plea for better books for children than this 
article, whose author’s immortal spirit in kindergarten thought is as potent 


today as yesterday. 


It comes to the magazine from Miss Nora Archibald Smith, 


who feels with us that it expresses ever-new feeling on the subject of 


child literature. 


HE Newberys of London began pub- 
lishing books for children in 1745. 
The ‘Melodies of Mother Goose,” 
first collected by Oliver Goldsmith, 
and “Goody Two Shoes,” written by him in 
collaboration with Mr. Newbery himself—these 
two books have outlived all the other volumes 
issued by the Newbery press, and they have 
been kept alive and hoisted into fame and favor 
year after year by the children themselves. 
Many and many a book that never would have 
found its way into lists made by grown folks 
has ‘‘stumbled into immortality’? because it has 


been discovered, loved, read, and re-read, then 
passed on to others, by these well-nigh infallible 
little erities— 


‘‘A court as of angels, 
A public not to be bribed, 
Not to be entreated, 
Not to be overawed.”’ 


Charles Lamb’s belief in turning the child 
loose in the rich pastures of literature to browse 
where he pleases is the one, on the whole, that 
commends itself most to me. But it implies, 
of course, the possession of a good and varied 
library. Given this library, from which you 
have removed two or three dozen books which 
it is not wise for young people to read—at any 
rate too soon—and the child will do all neces- 
sary selection, and not unwisely. He will make 
a few mistakes in choosing, but so would we, 
we must remember, if we choose for him. He 
may begin, but he will never go on, reading a 
book which is entirely beyond his comprehension, 
and the mere dip into something vast, remote, 
mysterious, may stir his imagination and set 
his mind to work on wider lines. ‘‘Man’s reach 
is greater than his grasp, else what’s a heaven 
for?” 


HE child is sure to neglect something, if 

left to himself, you urge, and that is true. 
For one thing, he is sure, nine times out of ten, 
to neglect the ‘juveniles,’ with their little 
dummies and effigies filling up good room that 
might have been occupied by flesh-and-blood 
heroes and heroines. Mighty little need, indeed, 
have children of the reading age for many books 
of this sort, which flood and devastate the earth 
at holiday time because fond parents, gift-bear- 
ing aunts, and fatuous old bachelors think that 
children like them. The best of them have, 
indeed, their allotted space and place, but it is 
small and circumscribed. The bottle may repre- 
sent a necessary stage in nursery life, but if 
you should see a_ six-year-old child imbibing 
nourishment by that means you would have 
reason to suppose there was something wrong, 
not indeed with the bottle, which is virtuous 
enough in itself, but which in this instance is 
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certainly ‘misplaced matter.” Similarly, if you 
find a twelve-year-old boy addicted to ‘“‘juveniles’”’ 
and to nothing else, you may as well give the 
poor little creature up. He may in time become 
a tolerable husband and father, but his ears will 
be deaf to the music of St. Paul’s Epistles and 
the Book of Job; he will never know the Faerie 
Queene or the Red Cross Knight, Don Quixote, 
Hector, or Ajax; Dante and Goethe will be 
sealed oracles to him until the end of time; the 
spaciousness of Milton will forever confound 
him, and he will never: 


“Hear, like ocean on a western beach, 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” 


He drank too long and too deeply of nursery 
pap, and his literary appetite and digestion are 
both weakened beyond cure. One never grows 
to love and comprehend the very greatest things 
without some preliminary training in matters 
of taste and style and form, some legitimate 
exercise of one’s nobler powers, some experi- 
mental flights into spiritual and _ intellectual 
heights. We used to think that birds flew 
because they had wings; we now surmise that 
they have wings because they tried to fly. 


HOPE nobody is asking himself or herself 
‘Just what does she mean”’ by ‘‘juveniles’’? 
Because there is neither time nor space for full 
explanation; but, broadly speaking, I mean 
determinedly childish books written down to 
the child’s level by people who could not possibly 
write up to it if they tried. There are in existence 
plenty of fresh, ever-green, and ever-youthful 
books—books which all children love—simple, 
genial, gracious, lovable, splendid, vital, sweet, 
good, and heroic; but such books, although 
universally popular among young readers, are 
not what is here stigmatized as “juveniles.” 
Indeed, you will note one thing, that older people 
can always read with pleasure the best children’s 
books. For instance, it would not bore you at 
this moment to be shut up for a day or two 
with nothing but “Robinson Crusoe,” ‘Aesop’s 
Fables,” ‘‘Arabian Nights,” Kingsley’s ‘“‘Water- 
Babies,’ ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ Hawthorne’s 
“Wonder Book” and “Tanglewood Tales,” John 
Burroughs’ “Birds and Beasts,’ Seven 
Little Sisters,’”’ Hans Christian Andersen’s and 
Grimm’s “Fairy Tales,” ‘Two Years Before 
the Mast,” “Tom Brown at Rugby,’ Lamb’s 
‘Shakespeare Tales,” Ruskin’s ‘King of the 
Golden River,” “The Jungle Book,” the simpler 
poems of Scott, Lowell, Whittier, or Longfellow, 
and a sheaf of songs from the Elizabethan poets. 
If, indeed, you would be dreadfully bored, it 
is conceivable that you are a bit pedantic, stiff, 
and academic in your tastes, or a bit given to 


literary game of very high and “gamy”’ flavor, 
so that French “made dishes” have spoiled you 
for Anglo-Saxon roast beef. 


se you may say you have no library worthy 
of the word, therefore you must at least 
help your child choose. This is, in point of fact, 
so great a delight that it resembles a temptation; 
it is also a great responsibility, although I can- 
not discover that parents are bent to the earth 
because of the burden of it. When things come 
to this pass, and we are obliged to do for chil- 
dren what many of them can do better for them- 
selves, a knowledge of child-nature and a knowl- 
edge of what really is literature—these two things 
are extremely handy to have in the family. 
You cannot so much as draw a commonplace 
straight line without knowing two points—the 
one you start from and the one you wish to 
reach. The child is your first point: do you 
know him? What you wish him to learn, think, 
feel, and be is the second point: are you quite 
sure of your knowledge in that field? But this, 
you say, seems to presuppose a kind of psycho- 
pedagogical wisdom extremely rare. To which 
I return that common sense makes a fairly good 
substitute; and when you crush me by asking 
how the parent not gifted with common sense 
‘an acquire it, I reply from the extreme confines 
of the corner where your logic has driven me 
that, supposing the germ to be existent, resolu- 
tion, reflection, fasting, and prayer will com- 
monly assist its growth to a point where at 
least it can be seen by the naked eye of your 
neighbors, who, by the way, generally use 
opera glasses—big end for shortcomings, t’other 
way ’round for virtues. 


T makes a great deal of difference, not only 

what a child reads, but how and when he 
reads it. Fortunately, books are not the only 
means of grace. I have seen children as well as 
grown people who seemed to absorb and distill 
a wisdom from the world of nature—the mystertes 
of earth, air, sky, and sea—from sympathetic 
contact with fellow human creatures and from 
some hidden source of power within their own 
souls, that put the wisdom of the books to 
shame. It is not prudent, however, to conclude 
that our particular child is a being of that rare- 
fied sort simply because he declines to read. 
Symptoms of intellectual forwardness are some- 
times mistaken for the aberrations of genius. 
Let us try to penetrate the secret of the child’s 
indifference, remembering that, young as he is, 
there are elective affinities and antipathies that 
must be taken into account, and perhaps con- 
trolled and guided. 

And whatever else we do, if we wish to widen 
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the spiritual horizon of our children, let us not 
close up the windows on the emotional and 
imaginative side by neglecting poetry. ‘There 
is in every one of us a poet whom the man has 
outlived!’ Keep it alive by feeding the child’s 
youthful ardor, strengthening his insight, guard- 
ing the sensitiveness of his early impressions, 
and cherishing the fancies that are indeed “the 
trailing clouds of glory” he brings with him 
from God ‘‘who is his home.” 


"THE rhythm of verse will charm his senses 
even in his baby days; later on he will 
feel the beauty of some exquisite lyric phrase 
as keenly as you do, until at last he can enter 
upon his full birthright, the ‘‘rich deposit of the 
centuries.” 
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As to “adaptations” of the great things of 
literature by means of which the child may get 
a hint of the glories which await him just at 
the turn of the road—that subject, too, can be 
argued eloquently on both sides. Is it possible 
to expurgate, abbreviate, adapt, some of these 
books which the reading world agrees to call 
“classics”? It can be done, especially by word 
of mouth, in the form of the story told to groups 
of eager listeners, and in the written volume 
it can be successfully done, too, perhaps by two 
persons in a million. My own belief in this 
form of literature is a trifle theoretical and weak 
on its legs. In my heart I incline to agree 
with somebody who said, ‘““What’s the use of 
adapting the classics to children when the chil- 
dren are already adapted to the classics?” 

—The Outlook. 


¢ 


What is a Good Book for a 
Child? 


Georgene Faulkner, the ‘‘Story Lady,’’ the Director of Work with Children in 
the Cleveland Public Library, and the Director of the School and Children’s De- 


partment of the Newark Public Library, 


T seems to me that the slogan used for 
Children’s Book Week which reads, ‘‘More 
Books for Children,’ should be changed 
to, ‘‘Better Books for Children.”’ 

Every year we have more and more books 
piled up on the bookshop counters, but are these 
books worth giving to our children? In many 
eases no. These books may be published in 
attractive form and have most artistic illustra- 
tions, still many of them fall short of being 
good books for our children. Why? Because 
the subject-matter selected is weak and often 
the stories are told in a sentimental manner, 
neither well written nor having strength of plot 
or construction. 

These story-tellers ramble on about the “dear 
little children,” or tell of “‘little fairies dancing 
on the lawn,” but the words do not ring true. 
Such stories, in an attempt to be childlike, are 
about children rather than told directly to the 
child. 

In the long-ago, when primitive folk told 
their race stories, they actually believed in 
fairies and the world of unreality, so these tales 
hold sincerity of thought. Because of this quality 


helps us to answer this Timely Question. 


the child of today appreciates these old folk 
stories and demands .that they be told again 
and again. When a child begs, ‘Please tell it 
once more,” we may be sure that there is some- 
thing in the story which has made an appeal to 
his imagination, and it should be our aim to 
satisfy his demand and give him these best 
old stories which stimulate his imagination and 
so make for him the right kind of emotional 
appeal. 


ARENTS, teachers, and librarians are striv- 
ing to select the best books for children and 
to eliminate those which are not worth while. If 
before buying a child’s book, one would consult 
with a children’s librarian, one could save much 
time and expense in the bookshops and also 
be sure that the book selected is the right one. 
Be sure that your book suits the needs of the 
individual child, that it is simple, sincere, and 
childlike, not mawkish, sentimental, and weak. 
It should be a book which really belongs in 
the world of childhood. The illustrations must 
be attractive, for children desire color and action, 
and the artist should have co-operated with 
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the author in illuminating the high spots of 
the story. The pictures are very important 
and should make a direct appeal to the children. 
The publisher should see that a larger type is 
set up, for many of our children’s books are 
printed in such small type that it is difficult for 
children to read them. School books have large 
type, but often gift books are so finely printed 
that they strain the eyes of the young reader. 
All these points I feel. are most essential in 
giving to our children better books. 
—Georgene Faulkner. 


HE story is told that Mary Mapes Dodge 
at one time discussed with Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling her plans for the “Saint Nicholas Maga- 
zine.” In the course of their conversation Mr. 
Kipling said, ‘““Mrs. Dodge, I believe I'll try a 
juvenile.” 
“But, Mr. Kipling,’ was her quick reply, 
“are you sure you're equal to it?” 
The story further says that Mr. Kipling rose 
to the emergency with the “Jungle Book.” 
Whether or not this story is true, we do not 
know, but it is a good story and not without 
suggestion. 


HE boy and girl of today need stories told sim- 
ply and directly, with due attention to detail; 
strong, clean stories of heroes and heroines with 
outstanding moral qualities and little or no 
self-consciousness; stories in which valor, truth, 
and loyalty triumph. 


Such children’s books 
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 .Effort 


are distinctive in style and require for their 
writing talent and hard work. They are not 
merely ‘‘juveniles.” —Effie L. Power. 


Reet of all a good book for a child is that 
book which interests him. Our selection 
of books for a child must emphasize this or we 
have failed to profit by what modern methods 
of education have shown us. Today the child 
begins his education with those objects and 
ideas which make an appeal to his instinctive 
interests. His reading must have the same 
objective. The ideal way of bringing this about 
is to turn him loose in a large enough collection 
of books of all sorts and kinds, so that he may 
find his way to that for which he is ready. 


HE concrete factors which seem to be the 

most important in producing interest in litera- 
ture for the youngest child are: an element of 
fancy, an element of surprise, repetition, plenty 
of action, and rich and clear cut imagery. 

When we analyze the best of the traditional 
literature which we want all children to have a 
chance to know, the real classics in children’s 
literature, the folk and hero tales from many 
sources and races, and the best of the modern 
literature for children, we find that these inter- 
est factors are present. These are the good 
books for children, because they interest chil- 
dren and have continued to interest children 
for many generations. ; 

—Ruth M. Wright. 


By Edgar A. Guest 


He brought me his report card from the teacher and he said 
He wasn’t very proud of it, and sadly bowed his head. 

He was excellent in reading, but arithmetic was fair, 

And I noticed there were several “‘unsatisfactorys’”’ there. 
But one little bit of credit that was given brought me joy— 
He was “excellent” in effort and I fairly hugged the boy. 


“QO, it doesn’t make much difference what is written on your card,”’ 
I told the little fellow, “if you’re only trying hard. 
The ‘very goods’ and ‘excellents’ are fine I must agree, 
But the effort you are making means a whole lot more to me. 
And the thing that’s most important when this card is put aside, 
Is to know in spite of failure that to do your best you’ve tried. 


“Just keep excellent in effort, all the rest will come to you, 
There isn’t any problem but some day you'll learn to do, 
And at last when you grow older you will come to understand, 
That by hard and patient toiling, men have risen to command. 
And some day you will discover when a greater goal’s at stake, 
That better far than brilliance is the effort you will make.”’ 


—Arizona Teacher. 


Putting Kindergarten Spirit 
into Our Projects 


By Grace Boothby, Faculty Member, the Wheelock School, Boston 


Note: There is no more important 
question in education today than the appli- 
cation of the project method to the kinder- 
garten and primary curriculum. Much has 
been written on the subject, but little has 
been done in the way of study and compari- 
son of typical projects carried out in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The Magazine 
is making a study of such projects and will 


publish those which illustrate important 
phases of the method. 


When we wrote our plan to Miss 
Wheelock, she replied, ‘Miss Boothby, 
who is assisting me and is working in one 
of the best kindergartens in the country, 
will write a project description for you.”’ 

We feel that Miss Boothby’s article 
which opens the series is significant. 


UR school building is the center of 
the rather isolated community from 
which our children come, where the 
only other neighborhood institutions 

are the church, the store, and a fire engine 
house. Few of the children have had great 
opportunity for observation or experience away 
from their homes. 

They come to us, therefore, ready to build 
on what they have seen and known, waiting 
for us to help them enrich their opportunities 
and to give them new experiences by which 
they may add to their old ones, and which they 
will interpret by means of the old. 

They come to an attractive room full of 
interest to four and five year old children. They 
see many blocks in a pen by the wall, dolls, 
hammocks, tea sets, crayons, paper, scissors, 
picture books, flowers, goldfish. Some wander 
shyly from one object to another slowly examin- 
ing each one. Certain children extend their 
tour of inspection over many days before they 
desire to handle and experiment with the toys 
and materials. 

A few aggressive boys and one or two girls 
immediately begin to fill wagons with blocks, 
carry them to a distant point, empty them, and 


repeat this until they have a large pile. This 
may be their complete project at first. They 


look at them, pile them, and at the end of the 
morning draw the blocks back to the pen, ready 
for another day. Another child will take two 
blocks into a secluded corner, put them together, 
tug at our hands, and invite us to see his “‘house.”’ 
That, too, is his project, his purposeful activity. 
Sometimes it takes great discrimination to dis- 
cover his project; he may name it ‘‘house” 
and break it up before we have noticed it. 


HE children’s first building usually takes the 

form of a simple inclosure, with the toys 
as a stimulus. They build fences or walls 
around the dolls and animals with no roofs, 
no windows or doors. Here we have the begin- 
ning of all the wonderful kindergarten building 
which can easily be developed through the 
year. Many children would continue to repeat 
this process of aimless building day after day, 
satisfied with immature results, if we did not 
step in with a friendly suggestion. Here is 
our work; our chance to lead the child on by 
tactful questioning and conversation to infinite 
possibilities. If we appeal to his imagination, 
we soon see doors, windows, chimneys, and 
porches. When he names the thing he has 
created “house,” that is the first step. Help 
him to clarify his idea in his own mind and to 
compare his construction with other houses, 
if it is worth developing. We say, “Who lives 
in your house? How do they go in and out? 
Can they see? What helps us to see things 
in our kindergarten room? How do you see 
in your house? Where does the light come from? 
Yes, windows.” Later, we ask, ‘“‘Where do 
the people in your house sleep? Where do they 
eat?” These suggestions bring gradual response, 
and we have a house at last, no longer solid, 
but with walls and a roof, a window and a door. 
It does not mean that every building project 
is necessarily a worth-while one, but it rests 
with us, with our superior knowledge, to choose 
the worth-while projects and help the children 
carry them on. 


As the kindergartner sits down with these 
child workers in a companionable way, rather 
than stands as an onlooker making notes for 
records, and talks over their plans, helping 
them to recognize their success or failure, she 
creates a bond of fellowship and sympathy 
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which leads to their clearer understanding and 
better self-expression. Then she may leave these 
children to think over the conversation and go 
on with their work, while she moves to another 
group or individual child who may be develop- 
ing an entirely different project, spending a few 
minutes in each place or going where she is 
invited, always in contact, however, with the 
whole as a sympathetic friend and adviser. 


HE fire station usually appears in our midst 

after the house project. The house sug- 
gests other buildings. Some of our uncles or 
fathers may be firemen, and Christmas toys 
often include the fascinating fire engine. Last 
year, early in January, we had eight or ten toy 
fire engines in our kindergarten room rushing 
at great speed to and from imaginary fires. 
Some were finally rescued from the traffic jam 
on the floor and put to action in the sand box. 
We asked the children where fire engines are 
kept after fires are extinguished, and soon saw 
an attempt at making a station house in the sand. 
But the sand was not permanent enough for 
this, so the building activity was transferred 
to blocks. 

The first attempts at this kind of building 
were very crude and individual—just rough 
inclosures, some without doors and some with 
doors too narrow to admit the engines—some 
too low; but the interesting feature was that 
many of the children were happily unconscious 
of their poor results and were contented to park 
their engines outside the stations until they 
were called again to action. If we had left 
them to their own devices at that point, all 
would have been lost and nothing gained. But 
we should never be deterred or alarmed by what 
may appear to be poor results in a project so 
long as there are ideas. One boy had a clearer 
conception than the others of a finished fire 
house, but felt his inability to create it as-he 
visualized it. So when children and kinder- 
gartner came together in conference to talk 
over the morning’s work, we took up the fire- 
station situation. We tried to draw from Billy 
something of his idea or mental picture. He 
knew that he wanted his building large enough 
to accommodate two or three of the toy engines; 
that it should have large doors and an incline 
from the floor to the ground outside; also plenty 
of windows, so that the firemen could see to 
arrange the apparatus, and to read when they 
were not busy. 


UT it looked like such a mammoth under- 
taking to Billy that he was discouraged 
before he began. It was irritating to him to 
stop for all the details necessary to achieve 
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his desire. “I wish some people would help 
me, and you sit near, Miss Boothby, to show 
us how to make better windows,” he suggested. 

We then had many volunteers working under 
Billy’s direction; some were assigned to carry 
blocks, and only two of his friends were appointed 
to help him build the walls. We watched 
carefully to avoid too great a nervous tension 
and to suggest at the right time that the work 
be left for the next day. The workers cheer- 
fully put away the unused “loose” blocks lying 
about. on the floor, because they knew that 
“tomorrow” they might continue from the point 
where they had stopped. When the results 
were not satisfactory and the walls could not be 
improved as they stood, the building was care- 
fully taken down and the builders began it 
again, wiser for their errors. 

On one of our excursions we had passed a house 
in the process of construction, and the builders 
of our group were-much impressed with the way 
the carpenters measured with their rules and 
had examined them minutely. We ourselves had 
almost forgotten the occasion, when Billy and 
his friends came to us with pencils behind their 
ears and asked for rules, or “the sticks, you 
know, that the men used to see where to cut 
their boards.’”’ Rulers were produced, the walls 
carefully measured by thumb and finger, of 
course, rather than by numbers on the measure, 
and the arguments as to spacing were agreeably 
settled. One morning later on, we had a finished 
fire house, our first group project in the build- 
ing line. It stood until the end of the next 
week, while the interest was keen, so that the 
whole group could examine it, play with it, and 
talk about it. 


UT this was not the end. The next week 

the building of another fire-engine house 
was undertaken by another group of our kinder- 
garten children, and the first group was so inter- 
ested in the different scheme of architecture 
that they were taken into the confidence of the 
new group and allowed to assist. This time 
we had a more elaborate and more carefully 
built fire station with a chimney and stairs and 
a large upstairs room under the slanting roof, 
where the firemen were to sleep. Some of the 
girls had been making furniture of clay and paper, 
and when we put our heads together in con- 
ference later in the morning, these girls were 
inspired and their services commandeered for 
the furnishing of the upstairs room. 

About this time we began to talk about civic 
matters, the people in the town who serve us 
and the places where they do their work, the 
town hall, the library, the police station, and 
the schools. One or two of our children had 
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accompanied their mothers on visits to these 
municipal buildings, which are grouped together 
near our village, so they were ready, after seeing 
our pictures and relating their experiences, to 
make suggestions and carry them out. In a 
few days we had, grouped with our improved 
fire house, a public library whose walls included 
well-shaped and well-built windows and which 
was furnished inside with tables and chairs where 
doll children might sit to look at the miniature 
picture books which were added, and a school 
building in which were put a circle of chairs and 
some tables that it might have a kindergarten. 


cen children do not carry over at first any 
projects that are unusual from our point 
of view; their first ideas are short-lived. But 
as they progress, none of their plans can be 
completed without leaving their work from day 
to day. How many of us are willing to abandon 
an idea in which we are interested, because 
the day is ended! We in our adult world have 
our projects which can be finished only as we 
have days or weeks or months in which to carry 
them out. Why should our children have to 
put away their work each day only to begin 
back at the starting point the next morning? 
If we are limited for room, it may seem impossible 
to have buildings standing in our small space 
when our children gather for games or other 
activities. But let it be a test of our own powers 
of adaptability; let us make it possible. Through 
interesting conversation and discussion we can 
render the children conscious of the fact that 
the buildings occupy some of the desired floor 
space, and enlist their aid by inviting them to 
choose or originate games that may be played 
even in this limited space. Thus we can give 
these younger children an excellent opportunity 
to gain skill in avoiding contact with objects 
and to acquire poise of mind and body. A kind 
word to the janitor and some explanation of our 
goals will often bring him to our side and he 
will cheerfully sweep around interfering objects. 


CONFERENCE of our entire group, chil- 
dren and teachers, or the project judg- 
ment period, is an invaluable opportunity for 
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discussion and interchange of ideas. It is a 
time for creating higher standards and ideals. 
Early in the year we expect only the simple, 
individual project and not the group work, 
which is a more advanced step. My observa- 
tion with the younger children has been that 
bit by bit and only from time to time do they 
add to a group project. Often at the end of the 
year we have only three or four of the younger 
group doing one thing together of their own 
initiative. That does not mean that others 
are not asked to join and to make their contri- 
bution, which may be a modest one. This gives 
them a feeling of being a part of it. The goal 
must always be with children, as with adults in 
our home, school, professional, and club life, 
to help those outside the special group to be 
interested in what is going on, urging or stirring 
them to want to contribute. Our judgment 
period, then, is a time when we have great 
opportunity for this contribution of individuals 
to the whole. The attitude of the group rests 
upon the spirit of the kindergartner. We must 
avoid having the conference stereotyped. We 
may not need it every day; we may sometimes 
have it in disguise, and always at a natural, 
opportune time. Make this discussion sym- 
pathetic, encouraging children to give and accept 
fair, friendly criticism, to look for things to 
praise as well as to discourage. Above all, let 
us look for the smallest improvement or sign 
of initiative on the part of a shy child, and those 
who for other reasons lack confidence and initia- 
tive. 

Dr. Burnham of Clark University says, ‘‘Let 
every child have a task which he can do. Give 
him a chance to feel he is a success.” Success 
and achievement are strong emotional factors in 
education. 

Ours are not unusual projects; they can be 
imitated anywhere. We lay stress on the method, 
the way in which work is done. It is not the 
results, the finished work, from the adult point 
of view, that are important, but what the chil- 
dren have gained in observation, expression, 
social experience, skill, and right habits in the 
doing. 


@ 


May the light of some morning skies, 
In days when the sun knew how to rise, 
Stay with my spirit until I go 

To be the boy that I used to know. 


—Henry Cuyler Bunner. 


3 


to adult success. 


neighbors of forest and field. 


Photo by Bachrach 


SMALL boy 


in a little 
village, born to a love of books, was 
loaned a volume called ‘‘Little Friends 


Cape »Cod 


in Feathers and Fur.’’ Later he was 
given a copy of “Wood’s Natural History.” 
At the time they were regarded merely as so 
much reading matter, entertainment, preferred 
to fairy tales and fiction because of the boy’s 
inherent passion for the truth. They gratified 
his desire for knowledge of the running, climb- 
ing, flying, creeping, swimming creatures with 
which a country boy is constantly thrown in 
contact. 

Today, looking back, it appears that they 
were beyond a doubt a contributory if not 
deciding influence in shaping the life work of 
the man. This is particularly true of the volume 
first mentioned. The contents are forgotten, 


Children Love Facts 


Thornton Burgess found it so difficult to write about this Boy-That-Was that 
we almost despaired of welcoming him in our Thanksgiving circle. 
us something vital about the significant early impressions of childhood that lead 
He says that a little child instinctively searches for truth, for 
facts, and that he finds these most happily expressed in the lives of his wild 


But he tells 


but the title, “Little Friends in Feathers and 
Fur” has been a dominant influence all through 
the years. 

The Boy-That-Was took delight in hunting 
for the nests and eggs of birds, knew where the 
pinkest and largest arbutus grew, dreamed of 
gun and fish rod when he should have been 
studying, and was never happier than when 
with one companion or none he was on the 
marshes or in the fields or woods. He thought 
that it was the hunter’s complex, the desire to 
kill, that took him afield. But he knows now 
that it was not. It was the desire for constant 
and intimate contact with Mother Nature and 
her children. The gun and the rod were but 
an excuse. 


HERE was not in those days the multi- 
tude of books for the young that the chil- 
dren of today may choose from. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Mark Twain, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Whittier, Tennyson, were the familiar authors 
of childhood. And from the reading of them 
there developed an attitude of reverence towards 
the profession of letters. Literature in school 
was a joy, but grammar a killjoy. Naturally 
a poor penman a strong aversion to writing 
early developed in the boy and persists to this 
day. Blessings upon the inventor of the type- 
writer! 

Necessity for earning the wherewithal to 
feed and clothe his mother and self abruptly 
ended a dream of college and of becoming a 
naturalist, and finishing high school the boy 
took that which first offered the prospect of 
making a living. But he was a dreamer. He 
always had been a dreamer. Business was 
distasteful. He was like a rudderless ship adrift. 
' At the age of twenty-one he found himself. 
He knew what he wanted to do. He wanted 
to write. If he couldn’t write he wanted to be 
associated with those who could and did. The 
urge was as sudden as it was strong. He took 
a job as office boy and janitor in the editorial 
rooms of a publishing house. The pay was five 
dollars a week and he must live on this. The 
work was drudgery. But his feet were on the 
ladder, his chosen ladder, and he was happy. 


KINDERGARTEN 


All through the years that followed in the climb 
to editorial position the love of field and wood, 
mountain and lake, and the living things thereof, 
persisted and grew, so that every spare minute 
was spent afield. 


ITH fatherhood came the desire that the 

growing laddie should have early implanted 
in him a love of the things which had brought so 
much of joy and inspiration into his own life, 
and the “Old Mother West Wind” stories were 
written. They were published in a single volume. 
There was a demand for more. “Bedtime 
Stories” followed. Reddy Fox, Johnny Chuck, 
and their neighbors became living characters 
in the American child world. Interest in them 
and in their doings became unceasing. Almost 
from the beginning it became apparent that 
parents, teachers, and children alike sensed 
that they were true to facts, and that in this 
lay their appeal. The editor had become writer. 
Now he must become naturalist if he would 
continue. 

The audience of one grew to thousands, to 
hundreds of thousands. Interest of the public 
in the little animal people of the Green Forest 
and the Green Meadows ripened into love of 
them. Here was opportunity for building up 
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in the rising generation an army of defense to 
combat the increasing army of killers going 
afield yearly to destroy life in the name of sport, 
to rob future generations of their birthright 
from the ages by making field and forest barren 
of furred and feathered life. There grew up a 
dual purpose in the work, to arouse and stimulate 
a love of nature, and through this to save the 
rapidly vanishing wild life. 


“TITTLE Friends in Feathers and Fur,” a 

book loaned forty years ago to a small 
boy! Today a daily story in more than a hun- 
dred newspapers of the United States and Can- 
ada reaching millions of readers in behalf of these 
same ‘Little Friends,’ to say nothing of a 
distribution of more than two million books 
carrying the same message of love, justice, 
kindliness. 

Would it have been but for the chance read- 
ing of that little volume? Perhaps. Perhaps 
not. Who shall say? The author himself con- 
siders it one of the directing influences of his 
early life. Such may be the power of a book 
in the hands of a child. 


The Pilgrim 


By John Bunyan 


WHo would true valor see, 
Let him come hither! 

One here will constant be, 

Come wind, come weather; 
There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first-avowed intent 

To be a Pilgrim. 


Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories, 

Do but themselves confound; 
His strength the more is. 

No lion can him fright; 

He'll with a giant fight; 

But he will have the right 
To be a Pilgrim. 


Hobgoblin, nor foul fiend, 
Can daunt his spirit; 

He knows he at the end 
Shall Life inherit; 

Then, fancies, fly away; 
He’ll not fear what men say; 
He'll labor night and day 


To be a Pilgrim. 


Adventuring with the Pilgrims 


By Anne L. Ervin 


_ Mrs. Ervin’s account of correlating handicraft, sand-table work, and visual 
instruction in ‘‘Making Geography an Adventure’”’ in the October Magazine was 


so helpful that we asked her to tell us of another application of her method. 


HILDREN thoroughly enjoy and 

remember a story which they can 

re-live in imagination. The Pilgrim 

story leading up to the observation 
of Thanksgiving day is one of these. 

In my class a short time before Thanksgiving, 
I begin the history of the Pilgrims. The chil- 
dren have been intensely interested in Columbus 
and America of 1492. They have seen Ameri- 
can Indians of the pueblos. They have heard 
with wonder the story of an occasional explorer, 
De Soto in southeast America hunting gold, 
and, at the same time, Coronado in the south- 
west searching for the seven cities of Cibola 
and their fabled wealth. 

Then I say, “Just eighty years later people 
came and lived in America. Why do you sup- 
pose they wanted to live here?’ ‘‘No, these 
people didn’t come for gold; no, not for the 
imaginary wealth of the apartment house Indians. 
You shall hear why they came. These people 
lived in England. Shall we find their home?”’ 

On a large relief map of the world I point out 
England. They find it on individual maps. 
“Here is Sherwood Forest where lived Robin 
Hood and his merry men. Here is an old, old 
palace of fifty rooms with a wall, a moat, and a 
drawbridge.” 1 show a picture. “This old 
palace was called Scrooby Inn. Here lived Fear, 
Patience, and Jonathan Brewster.” 

We immediately imagine that we are living 
with the Brewsters and that we, too, attend 
the secret meetings at the Inn while soldiers 
are perhaps waiting to put us into prison. If 
the teacher has enough books for the class 
the story may be unfolded by rapid, silent 
reading of a paragraph or more at a time and 
discussion. 


WE make a transparent poster on tissue 
paper illustrating this part of the story, 
which we place against two of our six continuous 
windows. This shows Scrooby Inn at night 
toward which the Pilgrims are going. On the 
next two windows we continue the story. The 
second scene pictures the sea, a ship, and the 
Pilgrims waiting on the shore. The last two 
windows represent the arrival in Holland. There 
is the sea, the ship, the Pilgrims, and a Dutch 


scene. I tell the children that later in the 
year when we ourselves visit Holland on our 
geography world trip we will remember that 
the Pilgrims lived in that country for twelve 
years. 

Now our story comes to the ‘Mayflower.’ 
I draw the ship on the front blackboard, besides 
placing upon an expanse of blue in the sand 
table the “Mayflower” from an excellent Pil- 
grim village cut-out. 

The day we are to reach Cape Cod, I re-arrange 
the sand table to show the ““Mayflower”’ anchored 
off the Cape, Cape Cod Bay, the mainland, 
Plymouth Rock, the hill, the forest, and the 
brook. On the relief map we locate Cape Cod, 
the bay, and the direction and distance from 
England and Holland. 

Some child brings a tiny rowboat that thence- 
forth plies back and forth between the ship and 
land in the sand table. The first wash-day 
brings little dolls’ tubs. Some boy hangs a 
toy kettle between forked sticks. 


W HEN the landing is made at Plymouth 
Rock, the ‘Mayflower’ and boat are 
moved to.the bay. Suggesting the forest of 
trees brings great response from the children. 
They find autumn tinted branches of shrubs 
that make diminutive forest trees. They bring 
real hickory nuts, scatter them under the trees 
and cover them with colored leaves. Later, 
wild turkeys become numerous and deer are 
seen also. In the remote part of the sand table 
wood, Indians are almost hidden. There is a 
glimpse of a wigwam and a canoe. 

About this time one of my boys will bring 
his fine toy sailing boat changed to look like 
the ‘“Mayflower,”’ because he wants the Pilgrims 
to be seen on deck as well as coming in the row- 
boat and standing on Plymouth Rock. 

Then how the village grows! For the com- 
munity house a friend kindly loans us a model 
of a real log cabin, an heirloom, with chimney 
and fireplace and with which the children are 
duly impressed. Leyden street stretches to the 
beach. The boys build a stockade around the 
village. The fort with mounted cannon is placed 
on the top of the hill, “flashing conviction right 
into the heart of the heathen.”” On both sides 
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of Leyden street other log cabins appear from 
our cut-out village. Footpaths wind in and 
out among the fallen leaves. On these many 
of the Pilgrims can easily be recognized: Pris- 
cilla going on some deed of mercy; Elder Brew- 
ster, John Alden, Miles Standish, the captain, 
“clad in doublet and hose and boots of Cordovan 
leather.” Francis and Love are seen fishing 
or playing. Samoset, Squanto, and Massasoit 
are sometimes in the village, sometimes in the 
Indian camp. 


| 8 pe by day the story is followed, each child 
working out enthusiastically at home his 
or her thought for the accurate portrayal of 
this episode in our history. One child will 
contribute a tiny bow and arrow for the Indian 
camp; another will carve a little spinning wheel 
in wood to stand near a split log bench at the 
door of a cabin. One girl will make the cradles 
and dress small dolls for the babies born at sea. 
Another will painstakingly represent with cotton 
a snowfall mentioned in the story. The chil- 
dren will so fully enter into the spirit of the 
story that they will construct a Pilgrim village 
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for themselves at home and play with it. So 
I instruct them how to make a log cabin quickly 
and easily, and allow them to use patterns 
freely. Their interest and joy in the work is a 
pleasure to see. 

Exhibits accumulate also: a real spinning 
wheel brought by a child’s parent and proudly 
demonstrated by the child himself; a candle 
snuffer; a colonial cradle which gives to the 
room a Pilgrim atmosphere. At the top of 
the blackboard the children’s water-color paint- 
ings of Pilgrim scenes look well. An effective 
one is a show scene in which the Pilgrims are 
going home from church in the soft sunset glow 
of a winter evening. 

During this history work all the other sub- 
jects of the curriculum naturally correlate with 
the Pilgrim story. This causes unity of thought 
and excellent work can be accomplished. 

The story should be timed so that the full 
significance of Thanksgiving comes on the day 
before the holiday with the story of the first 
Thanksgiving. Then with a program of stories 
and music also emphazing America this absorb- 
ing Plymouth adventure ends. 


The Squirrel and the Wind 


THE SQUIRREL: Sir Wind, why blow so rough? 
I shall shut in haste my little door, 
And open my other door above! 


THE Winp: If I like, I’ll blow there all the more! 


THE SQurIRREL: Then I shall shut that door, no doubt, 
And say, well pleased, now stop without! 


The Wind an angry face made he; 
The Squirrel saw not his angry look; 
The Wind he stormed about the tree; 
The Squirrel of him no notice took, 
But let him do what liked him best, 
And cracked a nut in his little nest! 


—Old Nursery Rhyme. 
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Boy with a Sword 


Painted by Edouard Manet 


Reproduced on the cover of the Magazine 


ALKING through one of the gal- 
leries of paintings in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New 
York your attention is arrested by 

the life-size portrait in oils of a boy. In imagina- 

tion the scene changes and you place yourself in 
the pictured corridor in which the little lad stands. 

It is dark, but a few beams of light fall from 
the window high above your head. They rest 
upon the figure, lighting his pale face with faint 
color in the lips. There is an ageless quality 
about the quaint little lad. One feels that 
today is not like other days with him, that some- 
thing unusual is in store. He will not climb 
trees, for he wears his Sunday suit. His linen 
collar freshens the coat of rusty black atop his 
dark brown trousers. His legs boast stockings 
of home-dyed indigo yarn. His low shoes with 
their rather thick soles have left their imprint 
on historic roads since they were new. But in 
spite of your quiet step, you feel that the Boy 
With a Sword has heard you. 

Whether his sword with its limply hanging 
belt is a heritage from father or grandfather or 
whether the boy has just unsheathed it to show 
to a visitor and is about to put it away in its 
hallowed place, we will never know. His face 
is appealing, but mask-like in its age-old ques- 
tioning. He is history’s child, expressing no 
emotion as he looks away from a storied back- 
ground crimson with the struggle of civilization. 

The “Boy With a Sword,” painted by Edouard 
Manet, 1832-1883, is acknowledged by all critics 
to be a masterpiece. The artist was born in 
Paris, in a house almost facing the Government 
School of Fine Arts, and he had no inclination 
to follow the professions of his ancestors, several 
of whom were distinguished magistrates. At an 
early age he was inspired with a love of drawing. 
When he was sixteen the boy announced his 
desire to be a painter, in which he was upheld 
by an uncle, Colonel Fournier, who believed 
that one should encourage a child in his choice 
of a career. This met with disapproval on the 
part of the boy’s parents who had planned that 
Edouard should be a judge. Seamanship was 
suggested to him, and the young Manet made a 
trial voyage on a steamship bound for Rio de 
Janeiro. This cruise was a revelation of glorious 
color to the lad, but the lure of the palette 
brought him back to shore. His family reluc- 
tantly giving their consent, he studied with 
Thomas Couture for six years. 


Losing sympathy with the technic of Couture, 
the young painter traveled through Holland, 
Italy, and Spain, studying the master painters 
of these countries. His later work shows how 
much he learned from Velasquez, Hals, and Goya. 
His innate honesty in art made him reject the 
sentimentality into which French painting had 
degenerated at this time, and he eventually 
created a style which revolutionized modern 
painting. 

Few painters have shown so great a degree of 
versatility. He touched genre subjects, still life, 
marine, etchings, pastels. His landscapes 
expressed sunlight with a realism unknown and 
undared at that time. His formula, “Be True,”’ 
taught wider study of light and atmosphere as 
these are expressed in the world about the artist. 

Edouard Manet founded what is known as 
the Impressionistic School of Painting, although 
he received scant appreciation during his life- 
time. He was a master painter at twenty, 
but the Paris Salon usually closed its doors to 
him and he, like James Abbott McNeill Whistler, 
was forced to exhibit independently. Pilgrims 
are not popular in those forests through which 
they must hew new paths, and Manet was one 
on a mighty scale for he cleared the way for 
new lights and new trails in art. Seldom has 
a painter met the antagonism that Manet did 
when he exhibited his masterpieces, each show- 
ing the rare courage and power with which he 
turned from the false classicism of his period. 

Time is the test of fine arts. When criticism 
was most severe, Manet serenely replied, “‘Ah, I 
am before my time. A hundred years hence, 
people will be happier, for their vision will be 
clearer than ours today.”’ He was right in this. 

He was made Chevalier de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur in the year 1881, and a medal was awarded 
his portrait of Henri Rochefort. His simple, 
honest color tones and his broad, well-sustained 
brush work, free from triviality or compromise, 
had won him victory at last. In 1882 dealers 
began to buy his work. 

He died on April 30, 1883, varnishing day at 
the Paris Salon. A hush spread through the 
crowded galleries of the Palais de Industrie at 
the news of his death, for although criticized 
and condemned, Manet had been respected and 
even admired by his contemporaries. Pioneer 
in art, Edouard Manet has now taken his place 
among the immortals in the National Gallery. 
— Josephine Bouton. 
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NOTE: 


The heading of this department stands for two thoughts, our help to you in printing each 


month timely craftwork designs and text which have proved educational in kindergartens and primary 
grades, and your help to us in submitting your own tested suggestions for occupational work for little 


children. 


What everyday or holiday suggestion for child handicraft have you tried and proved with your 
own children, and found so valuable that you would like to share it? 

Available contributions in two hundred word length for this department will be paid for at the rate 
of $1.00 each. As it will be impossible to return those suggestions which are not accepted, it would 
be advisable for contributors to keep a copy of each manuscript submitted. 


Address: 


Editors, The Kindergarten and First Grade, 23 Washington Place, New York City. 
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How to Make the Indian Children 


Designs by Elsie Boylston 


— figures, planned on the simplest possi- 

ble lines, may be used as models from 
which the children may make dolls, or figures for 
the sand table to which may be added pine boughs 
for a forest and a cardboard tepee, or they may 
be used as a blackboard border. 

Each of the figures is designed to be made on a 
half sheet of fairly heavy drawing paper that 
measures nine by twelve inches. Use the entire 
length of this sheet of paper from the top to 
the bottom, and all or nearly all at the sides. 
This will make it possible for the children to do 
the cutting with freedom and will result in well- 
proportioned and uniform figures. 


HIN paper should be placed over the models 

shown on the accompanying page by the 
teacher and an accurate tracing made, which 
is cut out. This is folded down the middle, as 
shown by the dotted line on each of the illus- 
trated models. When it is laid with this fold 
even with a folded half sheet of white or manila 
paper, it serves as a pattern from which to give 
the class directions for the free cutting of the 
Indian figures. 

All the work on these character dolls should 
be free hand on the part of the children. The 
teacher should cut a small part of the figure 
at a time on her folded sheet of paper, as the 
head, the arm to the hand, the remainder of 
the arm, the outside curve of the legs, and the 
inner curve. As she cuts, holding her scissors 
close to the pattern, she describes what she is 
doing, so that the class may follow her in free, 
rhythmic cutting of their own models. 


The paper should be held in such a way that 
the class can see the cutting as it is done in order 
to know the shape and size desired, and obtain - 
a clear conception of the distances from point 
to point. The cutting will be of such interest 
to the children that perfect attention will be 
given to the instructions and a hint from the 
teacher will be enough at a difficult point in 
the cutting. Before the class begins to cut, 
however, care must be taken in instructing the 
children to use all the paper. If this is not done, 
the finished figures will vary in size and the 
correct proportion will be lost. The cutting 
should begin at the top of the head and care 
should be taken to have this the right size in 
order to establish the proportion. 


HEN the cutting is done, each folded 
figure is opened and the coloring done 
as it lies flat on desk or table. 

No pencil marks should be used, but all the 
drawing done lightly with the color which is 
to be used. First color the hair and from this 
work down toward the feet. A sharp crayon 
will be needed for making the mouth, eyes, 
and nose. The nose is put in first, just a dot 
on each side of the middle of the face halfway 
between hair and chin. Then the eyes are made, 
each of these a line with a dot touching it half- 
way between nose and hair, and in the middle 
across each side. The mouth is in the center 
halfway between nose and chin. The same 
sharpened crayons in as bright colors as the 
children wish should be used for the feathers 
that make the Indian boy’s headdress and the 
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single feather and headband of the little Indian 
girl. Black is used for the eyes and nose, and 
orange for the skin. The dress and moccasins 
of the figures may be colored as the children 
wish, after having studied colored Indian pictures. 

After the Indian dolls have been once cut and 
colored from directions, duplicates can be easily 
made by the children and also smaller ones cut, 
without further help, from the remaining scraps 
of paper. These miniature figures may serve 
better than the larger ones for a sand table 
Thanksgiving picture, or for illustrating a history 
composition. A strip of cardboard measuring 
one inch by seven inches can be pasted be- 
hind each doll by means of which it will stand 
alone. 
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fg interesting way of utilizing these dolls 
is to make a number for a Thanksgiving 
border, alternating them perhaps with cut-out 
and decorated Indian wigwams, or convention- 
alized ears of corn. The dolls being all of one 
size adapt themselves to such a decorative use 
and the varying color schemes the children dis- 
cover and use in the costumes give variety to 
the border. This border is very effective if 
the dolls are pasted a few inches from the top 
of the blackboard with six-inch circles of colored 
construction paper back of the heads. The 
hair has been colored a dark brown, so these 
circles may be of orange color or yellow, making 
an artistic background for the hair and gayly 
tinted feathers. 


Indian Picture Building 
Designs by Mabel Browning Soper 


= outlined figures and objects shown on 
the accompanying pages may form the basis 
for a child’s first study of composition in illus- 
tration. The pictures, used as patterns, are to 
be cut from colored papers, or from white and 
colored with crayons, after which they may be 
artistically arranged and mounted for a Thanks- 
giving picture. 

The forms are to be carefully cut out first, 
cutting inside rather than outside of the lines, 
which will keep the units of the picture a suitable 
size and obviate enlarging them. If white draw- 
ing paper is used the picture units may be colored 
before they are cut, using the crayon with a 
broad, flat stroke. The Indian figures offer 
opportunity for very gay coloring of the head- 
dresses and costume. If the forms are cut 
from colored papers, penciled lines will indicate 
the details. Water colors may be used instead 
of the crayons, keeping the wash flat. 


SHEET of drawing paper makes the back- 
ground for the picture. The first step 

in the composition is the selection of three forms: 
wigwam, Indian, and animal; canoe, Indian, 
and bird; or any similar combination for group- 
ing in the completed picture. The children must 
be encouraged to make their own selection of com- 
position units, deciding what will be the relative 
value of these forms in the composition, as 1, 2, and 
3. Typical units of such a picture would be the 
small running figure of Hiawatha as 1, a canoe or 
Wigwam as 2, and the rabbit or fox as 3. Children 


will readily learn that there is one important spot 
of interest, either large or small, in every compo- 
sition for attracting and holding the eye, one of 
second, and one of third importance. They 
will enjoy selecting these figures for a com- 
position and experimenting with their arrange- 
ment before finally mounting them on the back- 
ground. 


The most interesting and important form is 
now placed on the sheet of drawing paper near 
the center, and not too low down on the mount. 
This figure may be large or small, animate or 
inanimate, or it may be the darkest figure in 
the composition with light around it. The 
other forms are placed on the paper next in such 
a way as to emphasize the unit 1, and in their 
own composition value, as 2 and 3. The 
children should be encouraged to arrange and 
re-arrange these parts of the picture until they 
find an artistic grouping. A scattered effect 
should be avoided. After mounting the forms, 
a heavy penciled line may be used to outline 
them. 


Back of these forms a line is drawn to indicate 
background and foreground, the sky and ground. 
This line must be either above or below the center 
of the picture. In drawing this line, the chil- 
dren may be led to observe that nearer objects 
in a composition are larger and lower down than 
those that are farther away. 


Lines are now added to the picture to represent 
trees, a road, or water. If crayons are used for 
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this, color in with a broad flat stroke, using a 
horizontal stroke for the sky, ground, and water, 
and a vertical or slanting stroke for the “dis- 
tance’ and any possible shading of the figures. 


[f the picture is a poster done with colored 
papers, the general method is the same in 
the experimenting with and grouping of the cut 
figures for the first, second, and third points of 
interest on the drawing paper mount. In addi- 
tion to these three more important forms, colored 
papers must be selected and cut for the sky, the 
ground, the path, the trees, and the water if any 
of these are to be in the picture. In pasting 
these forms in position the order for their plac- 
ing is first the sky, then the ground, the cut- 
paper path, trees, and other parts making the 
background, and last the figures of the composi- 
tion. If more than one color is used in any of 


these, paste first the part that appears further 
back and add the other color on top of this. 

The finished picture may be outlined in black 
as if it were framed. 


HE straight-line cut-outs on the accom- 

panying pages are simple and large enough 
for any kindergarten child to enjoy who has 
learned to handle scissors. All the interesting 
farm characters from Peter, Peter Pumpkin Eater, 
who may be fancied as having his home in some 
country field, to the Thanksgiving turkey are 
found outlined here and will provide educational 
cutting, coloring, and construction work this 
month. 

All cutting should be done as close as possible 
to the outside line of each figure or cut-out 
section. The outlines can be readily traced by 
the teacher and used for patterns by means of 
which they are drawn for the children’s cutting 
on sheets of heavy construction or drawing 
paper. This copying of the cut-outs should be 
done with as heavy lines as possible, which will 
result in more accurate and free work on the 
part of a child of kindergarten age. 


| eer page shows the necessary parts for 
each figure. When these have been cut, 
the points indicated by stars should be punched 
with a large pin and the legs and arms fastened 
on by means of very small paper fasteners put 
through these holes. 
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Cut-Out Thanksgiving Friends 


Designs by Clara G. Dennis 


6 Ren variety of figure outlines given in the 
accompanying illustrations allows for 
delightfully gay coloring of feathers, moccasins, 
fringe, and beaded belts for the different Indians. 
The wigwams and the canoes may be decorated 
with various designs. The coloring of the animal 
forms develops observation and nature study 
in the children, and the picture building, which 
really represents an important phase in the child’s 
art training, will correlate with November his- 
tory work, whether developed in the kinder- 
garten story of Plymouth or through primary 
reading of Hiawatha. 

Picture building is also a corollary of the 
study of good pictures as it is being taught now 
in the early grades. Give the class a number of 
pictures to study for their composition. Help 
them to find the first, second, and third points of 
interest in each, and the positions in relation to the 
whole, of these three spots of the composition as 
they may be found in any masterpiece of art. This 
exercise will stimulate an appreciation of art as 
well as help with paper cutting and poster work. 


Crayons will be found very satisfactory for 
coloring the finished figures. In using crayons 
for this, the larger spaces may be covered lightly 
and brighter colors put on in decorative effect 
over these, as for the rooster’s crimson comb, 
the turkey’s wattles, and the gay trimmings of 
the little Pumpkin wife’s hat. The pumpkin 
may be very brightly colored with orange in 
contrast to the paler orange used for the arms 
and faces and legs of the two children. Peter’s 
cap is colored to match his pumpkin costume, 
its bright green stem making a tassel at the top. 
Green socks and black shoes and a green collar 
finish his dress. The little girl in the pumpkin 
may have any desired color scheme for. decorating 
her hat. Both the figures may have yellow 
hair. 


ROM this Thanksgiving couple it will be 

only a step to Grandfather’s barnyard with 
its gobbling turkey, the Little Red Hen, the 
crowing rooster, and the fat pig with its curly 
tail. These allow for choice of various colors 
or they can be made of heavy construction paper 
and the lines put in with a soft pencil. The 
farm dog, the pony who is ready to offer him- 
self for a ride about the farm, and the house cat 
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follow as always interesting in this cut-out group. 
They will furnish occupation work for many days 
previous to and following Thanksgiving. 


pee these figures are movable and can 
easily be made to stand by bending the 
cardboard legs a little, they may take their 
parts in many project plans of the holiday week. 
A large barn and farmhouse built of blocks, or 
modeled from heavy paper, may stand on a table 
as a setting for the cut-outs. A barnyard fence, 
henhouse, wagons, and a pigpen may be added 
to the scene by the children, together with 
miniature fall vegetables made of plasteline. 


Another very effective way of utilizing these 
cut-outs is to make them the basis for a Thanks- 
giving blackboard poster. A farm scene may 
be drawn on the blackboard with colored crayons, 
grandfather’s farmhouse, with grandmother per- 


From Our 


Winter Sod Surprises 


WE had filled bowls with the beautiful 
partridge berries and moss for several 
years, also with gold thread and tiny ferns 
which grew and lasted for a couple of years. 
We dug up the roots and a small portion of sod, 
moistened well, then arranged them in the bowl, 
put on the cover and placed the bowl in a sunny 
kindergarten window. 

Last fall we decided to try something different. 
In October we took the kindergarten children 
for a trip to the woods to see what we could 
find, but had to be content with a very tiny fern 
and some sod that looked fairly promising. 
Hastening back to the school we arranged our 
meager find in a bowl as we did the partridge 
vines and kept it in a sunny window to await 
results. 

By winter, we had a beautiful growth of clover, 
Later a tiny chickweed reared itself nearly to 
the top of the bowl and in the center grew a 
sturdy little plantain and another plant 
resembling the leaves of foam-flower, and quite 
lovely. All these surprising growths were as 
dainty and fairylike as could be imagined and 
such a tender green! The clover touched the 
top of the bowl. 

We had three very tiny white china rabbits, 
purchased at a toy store, which we placed among 
the clover and they proved most interesting. 

One day early in June we found a four-leafed 
clover. Taking it, root and all, we placed it 
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haps at the front door, the fields and barnyard 
and the surrounding woods, in front of which 
the animals may stand in the blackboard ledge. 
Still another use would be to make a blackboard 
border of these animal toys and the pumpkin 
figures. 


HE older kindergarten and primary children 

will enjoy coloring the cut-outs with water 
color paints. The figures are so large that they 
offer plenty of surface for covering with an evenly 
supplied wash. When this dries such details as 
need contrasting and harmonizing colors may be 
painted in. With this treatment of water color 
applied carefully to both sides, the animals and 
Mother Goose characters make delightful toys; 
they will help with story-telling or furnish 
material for silent reading as the children place 
the turkey, the pony, or the dog on their desks 
and build stories about them. 
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Subscribers 


in a bowl. Soon another leaf of four parts 
unfolded but the next leaf had only three parts. 
We shall try clover again this fall and violets, 
hoping the latter will bloom. A friend was 
successful with hepaticas, which grew and blos- 
somed in a bowl, so we hope the violets will do 
likewise. 
—Annie N. Pike, North Adams, Mass. 
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Saving Time in the Construction Period 

A PACKAGE of large size manila envelopes, 

one for each child, will save much time 
and some confusion during the drawing or con- 
struction period. Sometimes the period of one 
day is not long enough for both cutting and 
mounting. At such times, I have each one of 
my pupils put his materials into his own envelope. 
It is kept there until we are ready to use it again. 
Each envelope has on it the name of the child 
to whom it belongs. I arrange the envelopes 
in the order in which the children sit. In this 
way they can be passed very rapidly when they 
are to be used. 

At other times, if materials for seat work are 
not too large, I place those to be used by each 
child in his own envelope before school time. 
If the envelopes are arranged as mentioned 
before, much valuable time is saved in passing. 
If possible, I place them on the desks before 
school begins. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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This department will present each month a timely subjecthof 
home value and of importance for the Mothers’ Club program. 
Magazine is prepared to suggest reading lists for mothers, particularly 
as related to the welfare of the child of pre-school age. 
to any question raised by the article of the month as it affects a partic- 


The 


Letters in regard 


ular community, home or child will be gladly answered. Address your 
letter to the Editors, The Kindergarten and First Grade Magazine, 23 Washington Place, New York City. 


Dr. Sigmund W. 


A. Franken, who writes this paper, is a 


surgeon dentist who is doing most signif- 


icant free work with little children in the Psychiatric Research Foundation of New York City in connec- 


tion with the Foundation’s endocrine clinic. 


Dr. 


Franken studies, classifies, and suggests mouth 


hygiene and diet for the hundreds of children who are being helped toward greater life efficiency by this 


clinic. 


HE over-advertised and much vaunted 


slogan, ‘“‘A Clean Tooth Does Not 
Decay,” has, by actual observation, 


been shown to bea fallacy. The theory 
is good, but in practice it has not fulfilled expecta- 
tions, for the modern tendency to inculcate the 
twice or thrice daily brushing of teeth in early 
childhood has not done away with the fact that 
more dental disturbances have their foundations 
laid at this pre-school period than at any other 
equal time. Indeed, it is this feeling of false 
security, this feeling of having completed one’s 
oral hygiene for the day, which is frequently 
the beginning of a neglected series of dental 
disturbances. 

It is a common complaint for a dentist to hear, 
in his office as well as in the clinic, that, although 
Johnny has brushed his teeth since he was two 
years old, he nevertheless suffers at five several 
cavities, or perhaps a gumboil. It is quite in- 
comprehensible to the fastidious mother, who has 
relentlessly followed the dogma of the clean tooth, 
that after three or four years of religiously -super- 
vised scrubbing, the child should incur the 
usual dental disorders. Yet it is no more difficult 
to understand than the obvious reason why a good 
strong building demands more than a new and 
shining exterior, to insure against leaks, cracks, 
and collapse. Good building materials and firm 
foundations are as important to a tooth which is to 
last through life, as to an actual structure of brick 
and mortar. 


EETH and jaws are influenced by three 
distinct forces: First, by heredity; second, by 
the materials used in building the tooth; and 


Diet and Pre-School Dentistry 
By Sigmund W. A. Franken, D.D.S. 


third, by environment. Heredity includes the 
little understood but powerful factor of endocrines 
or internal secretions, a discussion of which has no 
place in this particular article. Environment 
includes the dogma of the clean tooth, which, 
although important in itself, plays a very minor 
part in the prevention of cavities. It is the 
second factor, the materials used in the building 
of the tooth, with which I wish to deal in this 
article. 

A child must naturally, in its daily intake of 
food, be given proportionate amounts of carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, and fats to insure the proper 
care and up-building of its body, but food without 
exercise will not harden the body nor strengthen 
the muscles. The teeth and jaws, then, demand 
the same consideration as any other part of the 
anatomy. The teeth themselves need exercise, 
which in turn serves to stimulate the blood 
supply within the mouth, and the increased cir- 
culation carries on its part in developing the 
muscles within and around the mouth. Thus, 
properly developed muscles tend to bring a well- 
balanced tension upon the jaws, and they become 
arge enough to pérmit the second teeth to erupt 
normally in occlusion. 

Yet, surprising results ensue when we ask 
mothers to submit diet lists given to their children 
over a period of a few days or a week. We find, 
as a general rule, a succession of menus for which 
chewing is entirely unnecessary! The diets pre- 
sent, on the surface, an adequate percentage of 
protein, fat, carbohydrate—and frequently an 


over-adequate percentage of sugar—and the foods 
are presented in an appetizing mass of stewed, 
mashed, creamed, or over-cooked condition which 
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slide down the throat without the necessity of 
mastication. 


HE evils of such a diet are twofold. The 
above foods given children do not need teeth 
for masticating purposes, and any part of an ani- 
mal organism that is not used, atrophies. In the 
child, the mouth doesn’t atrophy so much as that 
it is not stimulated to proper growth. Second, 
the pappy materials offered the child contain very 
little of the necessary minerals, and usually a 
dearth of vitamins—without which bony and 
tooth growth is very delinquent. 

That vitamins, other than those contained in 
milk, should be in the diet is perhaps frowned upon 
for young children, but the vital necessity of 
vitamins is established. Whether they are es- 
sential materials in the actual construction of the 
jaws, teeth, and body, or act only as catalytic 
agents, has not as yet been demonstrated. 
Suffice it to state that with the total absence of 
one or more of the vitamins, various deficiency 
diseases such as beriberi and scurvy ensue. The 
cure of these conditions is the replacing of the 
missing vitamins in the diet. Children rarely 
have frank conditions such as these, but they 
are apt to have various degrees—left unnoticed. 
The fact remains that in our modern diet we 
destroy many vitamins, but not entirely, and 
therefore pure forms of vitamin deficiencies are 
seldom seen. 


HE foods containing the proper vitamins are: 
raw green vegetables, such as lettuce, ro- 
maine, endive, ete.; acid fruits, such as oranges, 
lemons, etc.; cooked vegetables, such as spinach; 
and whole wheat bread, baked potatoes with the 
jacket, raw milk, cod liver oil, butter, etc. Vege- 
tables that are cooked should be prepared in the 
minimum amount of water in the minimum 
amount of time,and the juice remaining should 
be given to the children. These foods should be 
included in the diet, and with very rare exceptions 
they will give the child the necessary exercise of 
the jaw and teeth, and will provide the vitamins 
so essential to proper growth and development. 
When a child gets his daily orange juice, it is 
better to make him create his own juice by chew- 
ing the orange. Care should be taken that no 
pits are present, and that he doesn’t eat the peri- 
carp or mesocarp of the orange. 

As to canned foods, with the exception of stewed 
tomatoes, the vitaminic content is usually de- 
stroyed by sterilization, and therefore very little 
of canned foodstuffs should be offered children. 

Of course a child used to one of the regular 
over-prepared diets should not have a radical 
change made too suddenly—a gradual inclusion 
and withdrawal is the ideal method. 
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In diets containing the aforesaid foods for chil- 
dren, there will be found the necessary roughage, 
which is also essential to the proper functioning of 
the intestines, and constipation will frequently 
cease to be a problem. The general tone of the 
child will improve. In theory, there seem to be no 
fattening foods among the vitaminic vegetables, 
but in practice I have found it to be quite the 
contrary. Anemic, underweight children with an 
over-abundance of starches have at times gained 
from ten to twenty pounds within as many weeks 
when released from their supposedly fattening 
puddings and starches, and placed on a gradual 
full vitamin diet. Of course these results have 
been with older children, but those from three 
years of age onward have benefited proportion- 
ately. 

The raw vegetables, such as lettuce, tomato, 
watercress, and, later on, cold slaw, cannot be 
swallowed without the process of chewing. This 
gradually becomes a habit extending to all foods. 
This much needed exercise has been mentioned 
before, but should be constantly borne in mind as 
a prerequisite for a well-developed mouth. If 
a child at three is properly started, then later, at 
six, when the first permanent teeth erupt he will 
have sufficient room for the new teeth. 


HERE are various vicious habits such as 
thumb sucking and lip sucking which, if un- 
checked, will overpower the natural forces at work 
and produce a malformed mouth and nose. At 
present, however, we are not dealing with this 
phase. 

One of the reasons for the insistency, as early 
in childhood as feasible, of a diet as outlined, is 
the fact that at two to two and one-half years of 
age the foundation of the permanent set of teeth 
has already been laid. Once the teeth have been 
formed they are anatomically fixed, and very 
little can be changed four years later when they 
begin to erupt. 

The deciduous or first set are formed during 
intrauterine life. In other words, at the expense 
of the mother, and when the child is born, all the 
temporary teeth are formed, or partially so. 
Naturally, the place to begin is with the pregnant 


mother—but that is also without the scope of this 
article. 


iT DO not want to give the impression that the 

daily brushing of teeth and all that goes 
concomitantly with the Oral Hygiene movement 
is to be frowned upon. Nor do I wish to belittle 
the good effects of constant supervision. In fact, 
a child at the age of three should be taken to a 
dentist and receive his first introduction under 
pleasant conditions. Thereafter, monthly visits are 

(Continued on page 47) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL, NUMBER 9 ANNEX, BUFFALO, USING SCHOOL-MADE BLOCKS 
Courtesy of Hiram E. Greiner, Old Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 7 


BUILDING THEIR OWN SHIP 


Some particularly large and adaptable blocks for use in the kindergartens of Buffalo, New York, were made recently by the older 
° —_s = vocational schools of that city. The younger children of the public schools have done interesting construction work with 
these blocks. 


The illustration shows a corner of the kindergarten of Public School, Number 63, where a group of children are using 
the blocks for co-operative building. 


Courtesy of Hiram E. Greiner, Old Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE CHICKADEE 
May MorGan 
mp Fast 


German Folk-song 


mp 
1. Trees are bare ev - ’ry- where, Snows are deep and skies are gray; Yet one bird may be heard On the cold-est day. 
2. Jol- ly chap with a _ cap Soft as vel - vet, black as night; He’s so gay, Qua-ker gray Does not suit him quite. 
mp — 
mp 
Ask his name and he'll re- ply, Cock-ing up a ro-guish eye, “Chick-a - dee, Chick-a - dee, Chick-a - dee-dee- dee.” 
Most un - like his so -ber coat Is_ his bright and cheer-y note, “Chick-a - dee, Chick-a - dee, Chick-a - dee-dee- dee.” 


Coyyright, E. C. SCHIRMER in 140 Folk-Songs 


Winter Bird 


By Katherine Mansfeld 


My bird, my darling, 

Calling through the cold afternoon! 
Those round bright notes, 

Each one so perfect 

Shaken from the other and yet 


Hanging together in flashing clusters! 


The small soft flowers and the ripe 
All’are gathered. 


fruit, 


It is the season now of nuts and berries 


And round bright flashing drops 
On the frozen grass. 


—The New Republic. 
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Nore: This is a regular department of the Magazine in which we will print timely stories 
for the immediate need of the teacher and mother. 


That our story pages may be of the greatest possible help, we shall be glad to have our 


subscribers co-operate with us by writing us their particular story needs. 


Is there a story 


whose source you wish, one that you would like re-told or adapted, or have you any other 


specific story query w hich we can answer? 


Address your letters in care of The Kindergarten and First Grade Magazine, 23 Wash- 


ington Place, New York City. 


The Birds’ Thanksgiving 


By Allen Chaffee 


ELLO, there!” called Chickadee, a little 

gray fellow with a black cap, who sat on 

a twig of the wild apple tree. ‘‘T'sic-adee, dee- 
dee-dee-dee !”’ 

“Hello, yourself,’ replied Pecker, a downy 
black and white bird with a red patch on the 
nape of his neck. “I’m going to be your next 
door neighbor this winter.” 

“How jolly!” chirped the first comer, swing- 
ing head downward like a circus performer. 
The little hooks in his claws made it easy for 
him to cling to the underside of the limb. 

“Yes,” cried Pecker, ‘it’s a bit too drafty 
down in my nest in the Old Apple Orchard. 
Besides, it’s too near Barnyard Tom. That 
cat will be the death of me yet! .. . The way 
he prowls around all night! My, but it does 
give one an uncanny feeling to wake suddenly 
and see his green eyes peering in one’s front 
door!” 

“My, I should think so!”’ agreed Chickadee. 

“So now I’m going to chisel a new home in 
the south side of this beech, and you may be 
sure I shall make it deep enough to escape the 
drafts.’ And Pecker forthwith began such a 
tattoo on the aged bark that the chips fairly flew. 

glad we're going to be neighbors,” 
chirped Chickadee, fluffing out his feathers to 


protect him against the chill,of the November 
afternoon. “Because now Robin Red Breast 
and Betty Bluebird and so many of my friends 
have gone South, there will be just you and me 
and Junco of our own crowd left to hold the 
fort. By the way, I think I’m in one of your 
old houses now.” 

“Yes,” called Pecker, “but you’re more than 
welcome. I love to build, and each year I flatter 
myself I do a little better than the time before. 
When do you suppose Junco will get here?”’ 

“T rather expected him with that first little 
flurry of snow.” 

“Well, it really looks as if we’d have snow 
before morning,” prophesied Pecker between 
pecks. ‘‘And it’s coming from the North, so I 
expect Junco is fleeing before it this very minute. 
I shouldn’t be at all surprised if we’d eat break- 
fast with him yet. And that reminds me, 
I simply must get ‘this hole enlarged a little 
faster. 

“Sh!” said Chickadee. Pecker turned. Down 
the Old Logging Road, with the sun setting 
red at their backs, came the Boy from the Valley 
Farm and his father. 

‘“‘He’s the same Boy that used to feed us in 
the Orchard last winter,” thought Pecker. ‘I’m 
not afraid of him. Wonder what he’s carrying?”’ 
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The Boy, dressed in a red plaid Mackinaw, 
had a long peeled pole across one shoulder, 
while the Farmer carried a box and a hatchet. 

Peering this way and that through the naked 
branches till they found an open space, the two 
now laid the pole on the ground and nailed the 
box to one end. Then they dug a hole with 
the blade of the ax and set the pole upright, 
the Boy holding it in position while his father 
drove stakes all around to hold it firm. 

They next nailed a couple of sheets of tin, 
cut from old two quart tomato cans, in the form 
of a sloping shelf around the pole as high as 
they could reach. 

‘Wonder what that’s for?” chirped the little 
gray bird, but Pecker could not answer. 

The Boy and his father waited till a gust of 
wind came up, then nodded smilingly as the 
box veered around the top of the pole until 
the open side faced away from the wind. Then 
they went back the way they had come, only 
to reappear a little later with another pole which 
they carried still further into the woods. Chick- 
adee watched, his black velvet cap just visible, 
as he clung head downward. When they were 
quite out of sight, he began exploring the queer 
box. There was a sloping roof that would shed 
the rain, and a floor that extended clear out on 
the open side like a porch. 

“It’s much too big for a bird-house,”’ tapped 
Pecker, coming over to inspect. “I wonder 
why they’ve set it all by itself, so far from any 
tree. And what in the world do you suppose 
that tin shelf is for? It slopes down, so no one 
could possibly get a foothold. There is some- 
thing mighty mysterious about this thing!” 

It was well for Pecker that he finished his 
hole that afternoon, for next morning they woke 
to a world of white. Not only was the ground 
covered, but the feathery swirl from the sky 
had loaded every branch and twig with frost- 
ing, and one could hardly see for the white 
mist that filled the air. 

“Chip-churr, chip-churr! I say, there,” called 
a clear voice from the ground below. 

Chickadee poked out his head and peered in- 
tently at what at first appeared to be a big brown 
leaf drifting about. It drifted to the top of a 
sapling, and Chickadee flew down to have a look. 

“Why, it’s Junco, as I live!” he exclaimed. 
are you, stranger?” 

“Fine!” declared the plump newcomer. He 
was leaf brown on top. Underneath he had 
white feathers to match the snow, and white sides 
to his tail. His bill, too, was white. 

“T declare,” called Pecker, thrusting his head 
just out of his hole, “you always look so like 
the bark of a tree from above that I can scarcely 
tell you are there!” 
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“Neither can Cooper Hawk,” laughed Junco. 

‘‘Welcome to our winter colony!” 

“Tt’s a summer colony to me,” chirped Junco. 
“Tf you want to know what winter is, just migrate 
up to the Arctic Circle. .. . But there’s fine 
eating there all summer,” and he began hungrily 
boring into an oak gall for the little worm inside. 
“But tell me, what have you up there?” nodding 
toward the box on the pole. 

“Search me!’ answered Chickadee, setting to 
work to look for grubs on the underside of a 
limb, while Pecker began marching up and 
down the snowy tree trunk with head cocked 
to hear the gnawing of insects under the bark. 

All day the white flakes fell feather-like. 
That night it turned still colder, and the snow 
froze into an icy crust. And when the sun 
rose again, every tiny branchlet gleamed like 
silver. It was Thanksgiving Day. 

“My, how cold my feet are!’ shivered Chicka- 
dee, as he poked his little black head from his 
hole. 

“Are you there, Pecker?’ calling across to 
the beech tree. “I’m glad to see your red 
muffler. Didn’t know but that I might find 
you frozen stiff.”” For the tiny black and white 
bird, with stiff tail braced against the trunk, . 
was already trying to peck a hole through the 
ice. 
“Slim pickings it will be today,” he grumbled. 
“Might as well freeze as starve.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Junco gloomily. 

All forenoon they tried to peck through the 
ice to their food. And their little stomachs 
began to feel dreadfully empty. “I wonder 
how long we could live without eating,’’ Chickadee 
chirped faintly, as noon passed and there were 
still no signs of thaw. 

Then there was a crunching sound down the 
Old Logging Road. Junco began pretending 
that he was just a brown leaf flecked with snow. 
It was the Boy from the Valley Farm again. 
This time he carried a long slender stick, with 
just a tiny box on top of it. Coming to a stand- 
still directly underneath the pole house, he 
raised his stick until the end reached the plat- 
form of the little porch; then he emptied the 
box with a sudden jerk of the stick and passed 
on. 
Chickadee peered after him, bright eyed, then 
flew to see what it was all about. The next 
moment he set up a joyous call. ‘Come here, 


fellows, tsic-a-dee, dee-dee-dee-dee!”’ he sang joy- 
ously, “‘it’s a regular feast!”’ 

Pecker and Junco lost no time in accepting 
the invitation, and all fell to hungrily. There 
were chopped raw peanuts, cheap raisins and 
suet, and all sorts of table scraps, with even a 
little sunflower seed. 


“Tt’s a regular Thanks- 
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giving dinner,” said Junco. ‘We'll each help 
ourselves to what we like best.”’ 


But the words were hardly out of his bill 
before a slim white form, for all the world like 
a snake, with its evil flat head,—except that 
it wore fur,—began to climb the adjoining 
pine tree. It was Slim the Weasel, of all the 
wood folk the most dreaded! 

Slim’s little red eyes gleamed hungrily, for 
he was fond of birds. But unfortunately for 
Slim, the Boy had set the pole in a clearing, 
and the nearest branch was still too far away 
for him to venture a leap. 


HERE was no man greater than Joseph in 
all Egypt except King Pharaoh. He went 
through all the land of Egypt in the seven years 
of plenty that the earth brought forth crops in 
great abundance, and gathered all the surplus 
food and laid it up in the cities. There was 
then much food stored in Egypt, because Joseph 
knew that the seven years of famine were coming. 
When the seven years of plenty had passed 
the famine began, and only in the land of Egypt, 
where the wisdom of Joseph had stored food, 
was there plenty. Joseph opened his store- 
houses and sold corn to the people, and even 
from far countries men came into Egypt to buy 
corn from Joseph. 

And the ten sons of Jacob came into Egypt 
from the land of Canaan to buy corn, though 
‘they did not know that Joseph, the governor 
over all the land, was their brother. When 
they came to Joseph they bowed their faces 
to the earth, and Joseph knew his brothers, 
but they did not know him. Then Joseph spoke 
harshly to his brothers, and said: ‘You are 
spies and have come to see the nakedness of 
the land.” 

“No, my lord, we are come to buy food,” 
replied the brothers. ‘‘We are all sons of one 
man. There are twelve of us and our father 
lives in the land of Canaan. With him is the 
youngest, and there is one who is dead.”’ 

“You must prove to me the truth of your 
story,” said Joseph. ‘Bring to me your young- 
est brother.” And Joseph commanded that 


they should go back, all except one of them, 
who remained bound in prison while the rest 
Then the 


earried corn to the land of Canaan. 


Joseph’s Brethren Come to Buy Corn 
Adapted from the Bible by Lawton Evans 
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Disgusted, he dropped to the ground, and 
started climbing the pole only. to come plump 
against the slanting shelf of tin. The shelf 
was just too wide for him to climb, and too high 
for him to leap. Again and again he tried, 
but to no avail, and he finally gave it up and 
went away. 

“Why, that’s what the little tin shelf is for,” 
marveled Chickadee. ‘That Boy’s our friend! 
Tsic-a-dee, tsic-a-dee, dee-dee-dee-dee-dee! He 
wanted us as well as Valley Farm to keep Thanks- 
giving.” 


Copyright, The Milton Bradley Company, in “The Travels of 
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brothers began to talk in their own tongue, not 
knowing that Joseph could understand them. 
They spoke together of the harm they had 
done their brother Joseph when he was a child 
and accused one another of their wickedness. 

Then Joseph turned himself from them and 
wept because his heart yearned toward his 
brothers, even though he had spoken unkindly 
to them. He then took Simeon, one of the 
brothers, and bound him, to keep him as a pledge 
that the others would not return without their 
younger brother Benjamin. 

Joseph then ‘commanded his servants to fill 
his brothers’ sacks with corn and to put every 
man’s money back into his sack, and to give 
them plenty of provisions for their journey. 
They loaded their asses with the corn and started 
on their homeward way. 

As soon as they were on their way one of them 
opened his sack to give his animal food, and 
then he saw the money in the mouth of the sack. 
He told the others what he had found and they 
were surprised and alarmed. 

So they returned to Jacob, their father, in 
the land of Canaan and told him all that had 
happened to them, saying that the governor of 
Egypt had spoken harshly to them and had 
accused them of being spies and had bound 
Simeon and kept him as a pledge that they 
should bring back their younger brother Ben- 
jamin with them, to prove that they were not 
spies. Then the brothers untied their sacks 
and, behold, every man’s money was in his sack, 
and when they saw this they were afraid. 

Jacob then said to his sons: “I am indeed 
bereft of my children. Joseph is not and Simeon 
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is not and you will take Benjamin away. All 
these things are against me.” 

Reuben then spoke and said to his father: 
“Give Benjamin to me and I will take him into 


Egypt, and I will bring him back safely.” But 
Jacob was not willing that Benjamin should go. 

The famine was sore in the land of Canaan 
and before long they had eaten all the corn 
which they had brought out of the land of 
Egypt, and Jacob said to his sons: ‘‘Go again 
into Egypt and buy us a little food.” 

“There is no use going into Egypt to buy unless 
we take Benjamin with us,” Jacob’s sons told him. 

So Jacob agreed that Benjamin should go, 
for they were in great need of corn and the 
brothers departed, taking young Benjamin with 
them and carrying double money and spices 
and fine honey and other presents that they 
might please the man in Egypt who had spoken 
so roughly tothem. Strange indeed they thought 
it that he returned their money to them. | 

So the brothers of Joseph came again into the 
land of Egypt to buy corn. And when they 
came to Joseph’s house they gave him the presents 
which their father had sent, and showed him 
the double money, and then bowed themselves 
to the earth. Joseph looked upon them kindly 
and asked of their welfare, and said: ‘Is your 
father well, the old man of whom you spoke, 
and is he yet alive?” The brothers answered: 
“Our father is yet alive and in good health.” 
And again they bowed their heads. 

When Joseph saw his brother Benjamin, he 
asked of his brothers: “Is this your younger 
brother of whom you spoke unto me?” and 
they told him that it was. Then Joseph, who 
longed to take his brother in his arms and kiss 
him according to the custom of that country, 
dared not do so, but left his brothers and went 
into his own room and there he wept. When 
he came out again he ordered food set before 
his brothers, all they could eat, and he made 
his servants wait upon them. 

Then he commanded his steward to fill every 
man’s sack with corn, as much as he could earry, 
and to put every man’s money into the mouth of 
his sack. He also told them to put his own silver 
cup into the mouth of the sack of the youngest 
brother and also his money for the corn. In the 
morning he sent them away loaded with food. 

After they were a little way out of the city 
Joseph turned to his steward and said: ‘Follow 
after the men and when you overtake them ask 
them why they have returned evil for good.” 
The steward followed the men and when he 
reached them and asked them the question as 
Joseph had commanded they were much aston- 
ished and wanted to know what evil they had 
done to Joseph. 
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The steward then opened each man’s sack 
and discovered the money in the mouth of the 
sacks, and when he reached Benjamin’s sack 
he not only found the money but also Joseph’s 
cup. They fell before him on the ground and 
told him that they did not know who had put 
the money back into their sacks nor who had 
put the cup into the sack of Benjamin, their 
youngest brother. Nevertheless the steward 
made them all come back to the house of Joseph. 

Then Judah stood up before Joseph and told 
him the story of their father’s living in Canaan 
and how they were once twelve brothers but 
that in an evil day one of them had been sold 
into bondage and that his father had grieved 
for this son; and how Benjamin was the youngest 
one and his father loved him; and how the 
famine was sore in the land of Canaan where 
their father was even now waiting for his sons 
and would surely die if Benjamin was not allowed 
to return to him. 

Joseph could not restrain himself any longer 
from making himself known unto his brethren. 
He said to them: “I am Joseph, the brother 
whom you sold into Egypt. I have been a 
servant, and in prison, but at last Pharaoh 
made me ruler over this land and there is none | 
greater than I save Pharaoh himself.” After 
this he kissed his brethren and they wept and 
rejoiced because their brother Joseph had not 
been killed and that all twelve of Jacob’s sons 
were living. 

Joseph then asked his brethren about his 
father and the people of Canaan and they told 
him all that had happened for many years. 
Joseph then told them to hasten back to their 
father Jacob and to say unto him: “Your son 
Joseph is yet alive and he is lord of all Egypt. 
Tell him to come, and tarry not, and all his 
people shall remain in the land of Egypt.” 

He gave his brothers presents and clothing 
and gave Benjamin three hundred pieces of sil- 
ver and provided them with wagons and camels 
and asses. And when they came to Jacob 
their father they told him: ‘Joseph is yet alive 
and is governor of all the land of Egypt.” 

Then Jacob and his family and all his servants 
journeyed into Egypt with their flocks and 
herds and all their possessions. And Joseph 
made ready his chariot and went out to meet 
his father. When he saw him he fell upon his 
neck and cried, and Jacob said unto Joseph: 
“Now let me die since I have seen your face, 
because you are yet alive.” 

And thus it was that Jacob and all his sons 
came to remain in the land of Goshen, and 
Joseph cared for his father and his brethren 
and all their households. 
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How the First Cradle Came. 


Adapted from an Indian Legend by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


NCE upon a time, when the Red Men were 

the only people living in our deep green 
forests, there was a little baby, an Indian baby, 
who came to them. His father was busy all 
day planting and tending the fields of grain 
for making the bread he would need when he 
grew older. His mother was busy all day grinding 
the hard kernels of the grain in a wooden bowl to 
make the flour for bread, and so it happened that 
this Indian baby had no one to care for him. 

But the Pine Tree that grew, tall and straight, 
near the door of the baby’s bark lodge in the 
forest loved this little stranger upon earth and 
wanted to help him grow up into a great chief 
of his tribe. The Pine Tree spoke to its neigh- 
bor, the Elm Tree, about this and said in its 
rustling voice: 

‘““A baby has come to the forest of the Red 
Men and he has no bed in which to rest. I will 
give of my stout wood for making the Indian 
baby a cradle. Will you help me?” 

When the Elm Tree heard the wind-born 
speech of the Pine Tree it answered in the same 
way, through a soft sighing among its branches, 
that it would help, and then it called to the 
Deer who ran between the trees of the forest: 

“A baby has come to the forest of the Red 
Men and he has no bed in which to rest,” called 
the Elm Tree. ‘The Pine has given of its stout 
wood to make a cradle for the Indian baby and 
I have given of the filaments of my strong bark 
to fasten the wood in place. Will you help us?” 

The Deer heard the call of the trees and 
answered, for he had a wish to take care of that 
little child. He gave his soft skin to make a 
blanket for the Indian baby’s cradle and his 
mate ran through the forest spreading the news. 
And the herd of the Deer carried it on. 

“A baby has come to the forest of the Red 
Men,” said the herd of the Deer, ‘‘and he has 
no bed in which to rest. The Pine has given 
of its stout wood to make a cradle for the Indian 
baby and the Elm has given filaments of its strong 
bark for holding the parts of the cradle together. 
A Deer has given a soft blanket for keeping the 
baby warm. Who else will help in taking care 
of the Little Chief?”’ 

In the forest there grew a long, trailing vine 
and on the vine hung a little yellow gourd, 
round like a ball at one end and small at the 
other end so that a very tiny hand could hold it. 
The leaves of the vine trembled and whispered 
to the marsh grasses that hid the pretty shells 
on the edge of the lake. 


“‘A baby has come to the forest of the Red 
Men,” said this Gourd Vine. ‘The Pine has 
given of its stout wood to make a cradle for the 
Indian baby and the Elm has given filaments 
of strong bark for holding the parts of the cradle 
together. A Deer has given a soft blanket for 
keeping the baby warm. I will give my little 
gourd to make a plaything for the baby. What 
will you give?” 

The Grasses heard and parted to show the 
bright little shells that hid beneath them. So 
the Indian mother of the baby gathered the 
shells and filled the Gourd with them, and the 
Grasses made a braided cord for hanging the 
plaything about the neck of the Indian baby 
where he could reach it and play with it, for this 
was the first rattle. 

So this once-upon-a-time baby had a strong 
cradle with a footboard against which he could 
kick his little bare feet, and a curved headboard 
to keep the rain from his little round head. 
The cradle was bound together with stout fila- 
ments of elm bark and laid inside it was a soft 
deer skin blanket trimmed in gay colors with 
dyed quills and bright feathers sewed to it with 
a bone needle. The baby had a gay rattle 
made of marsh shells in a little yellow gourd 
and with a string of the braided grasses of the 
marsh. But the baby cried, for he was just 
like any other baby, and he wanted to be rocked. 
Who could rock: him when his father had to plant 
the grain and his mother grind flour all day? 

Ah, the Pine Tree, stretching wide its long 
branches, knew! The cradle with the Indian 
baby tucked safely inside it was hung on a low 
branch of the Pine Tree in the deep, green forest, 
and there the song of the forest put the baby to 
sleep and the branches rocked him, and the Little 
Chief grew and was happy and good and well. 

After a while this Indian baby grew to be a 
tall, straight Indian boy. Then he grew to be 
a tall, straight Indian Chief, and the White 
Men came in a ship with wings, that was named 
the “Mayflower,” to his forest. They brought 
iron tools and woven clothing and cradles built 
to rock inside a house built of logs. So the 
little wooden cradle in the tree top was no 
longer needed and that brought sadness to the 
forest, for the forest had helped to make it. 

The Pine Tree and the Elm Tree and the Vines 
and the Grasses sang their sadness at losing 
their baby, and the cradle hung empty and still. 
So it came to pass that the Indians’ Great Spirit 
walked through those woods and took pity on 


(Continued on page 47) 
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A Monthly Review of the New 


BEYOND THE 


RAINBOW BRIDGE. By Frances G. Wickes. 
309 pp. 


The Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. $1.75. 

When we consider the antiquity and the 
earnestness of thought that resulted in the making 
of the gods, the myths and legends of the various 
races who have left us their questionings and beliefs 
in these forms take on an important significance 
for education. This significance has been recog- 
nized always in story telling for the spiritual 
development of children, and the fact of the 
value of legendary material in education has 
brought about its widespread abuse. Almost 
any adaptation of a racial thought as expressed 
in a myth has been accepted by the adult, 
whether teacher or parent, and offered to boys 
and girls until the heroic narrative lost its origi- 
nal strength and truth. : 

There should be an immortal quality in the 
re-telling of the stories of the gods as there is 
immortal thought which inspired them. They 
should express the theme of struggle and the 
objective of undefeated might against a back- 
ground of ageless mountains and seas, fjords 
and fertile valleys, and heavenly places. 

Mrs. Wickes in her volume of northern legends 
has brought to the work of adapting this material 
the practical knowledge of the needs of the 
child mind, which is the result of her own suc- 
cess as a teacher, an unusual appreciation of 
the relation of primitive thought to the thought 
of today because she is a psychologist of note, 
and what is quite as important a feeling for the 
literary value of her material. 

The northern legends which center about the 
glimmering city of Asgard high among the 
clouds have a particularly heroic setting of 
Nordic scenery and character. Balder, the god 
of sun and springtime; Tyr, the god of honor; 
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Loki, the crafty fire-god; Odin, the great All- 
Father; Iduna, the goddess who kept youth for 
Asgard; the fantastic Norns,—all these take 


their valiant way across the rainbow bridge, 
having their counterparts in Greek and Roman 
mythology but particularly appealing, because 
of their Nordic origin, for American boys and 
girls. Mrs. Wickes has made a complete and 
harmonious cycle of the stories from The Search 
for Wisdom, The Tale of the Beginning, Thor’s 
Visit to Jotunheim, The Forging of the Hammer, 
The Fenris Wolf, Balder the Beautiful, The 
Binding of Loki, all these mystical, ever-new 
but deep-rooted tales, to the Tale of the End. 
She states her method of preparing the book 
which gives it a place in education. 

‘Much in the primitive mind was crude, cruel, 
and misunderstanding, and the old myths in 
their original form are full of material that is not 
suitable for children; but we can strip off the 
husk and find the kernel of the tale, the idea that 
portrays some phase of the eternal battle of 
good and evil. Too often these stories have 
been told in their crudeness. We must be care- 
ful not to fall into error, either to present all the 
undesirable details, or to drain out the life-blood 
of the tale by suppressing all the evil and offer- 
ing a picture of snemic virtue. The gods 
of the North are strong, lusty, human heroes, 
with vigorous faults and virtues. They fight 
as strong men fight. 

“In Beyond the Rainbow Bridge an attempt has 
been made to find the central thought of each 
story and, without unnecessary detail, to weave 
into each some of that imagery which gives 
charm to the nature myth. So while Thor and 
Odin battle with the giants, Frey will sail the 
heavens in his cloud ship, Bragi will voice his 
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golden songs, and the city beyond the rainbow 
bridge will shine in an eternal sun whose rays 
shimmer through the branches of Yggdrasil.” 

CHILDREN’S STORIES AND HOW TO TELL THEM. By 


Woutrina A. Bone, Lecturer in Education in The University of Shef- 
field. 200 pp. Harcourt Brace and Co., New York. $1.50. 


This book has a particular value for the student 
of story telling. It is written by a university 
lecturer in education. Its rich chapters cover 
the Origins of Mythology, Folk and Fairy Lore, 
The Place of Stories in the Life of the Child, 
The General Technic of Story Telling, Pic- 
ture Making and Word Choosing, Verses, Plays 
and Mime. There are adapted stories, a full 
and valuable bibliography of sources, and an 
appendix about Fairies. This plan of prepar- 
ing the book is in itself valuable, but there is 
a quality which lifts it above the average text- 
book in the subject, its characteristic of research 
for origins and its impulse and guide for the 
reader’s personal research of this kind. 

It presents throughout a plea for a wider 
knowledge on the story-teller’s part of sources. 
Through the author’s knowledge of the story 
content of different races, she has created an 
understanding of story telling from the earliest 
times, giving the parent and teacher a satisfy- 
ing proof of the continuity of literature and its 
enduring human quality. 

The author also places the art of story telling 
definitely in the life of the child today. She 
says: ‘‘We must see that he has a rich and 
joyous world full of beauty to live in, in the inner 
life of the spirit no less than in the outer world 
of sense. Stories shift the interest from the 
self outwards; they often release us from’ the 
prison of our own thoughts, and in this way 
they illuminate. Stories may be stimulating 
and restful. It is through the shifting of the 
center of thought and emotion that relief and re- 
freshmentcome. ‘The books and poems and stories 
we cherish inmemory; the melodies and rhythms 
that swing through the day’s work; the sound 
of falling rain on leaves; the sudden use of a 
familiar word in a new connection; the great 
illumination which comes when apparently differ- 
ent and widely separate subjects, as we know 
them, run together and melt into infinity; the 
life of flowers; the joy of color,—these are some 
of the open windows through which we escape 
from our prisons. 

‘And this brings us to the prime function of 
the story. Just because it is one of the ways 
of releasing the spirit, it makes for pure joyous- 
ness and delight. It feeds and enriches the life 


of the spirit, enlarging the hearers’ and teller’s 
experiences, and the story teller must ever bear 
this high calling in mind. We still find that 
smaller reasons are offered for the telling of 
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stories in school hours, they are to give informa- 
tion, to form a basis for composition and other 
language exercises, to develop concentration, 
to be a peg on which to hang various school 
activities. Let us be simple and wise and 
honest enough to tell a story for the pure love of 
telling it, for it is in beauty and love and joy and 
laughter that we must find the way of speaking 
to the soul.” 


RELIGION IN THE KINDERGARTEN. By Bertha Marilda 


Rhodes. 249 pp. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
$1.75. 


The title of this helpful work might very 
well be ““The Kindergarten in Religion,’ for it ex- 
presses the thought of a trained kindergartner 
who believes that little children respond more 
easily than those of us who have reached the 
age of reasoning to fundamental Christian atti- 
tudes. Religious education in the older years 
must take account of the problems of a scientific 
point of view, but the spiritual life of the little 
child is concerned with the simplest premises. 

Miss Rhodes believes also that the Sunday 
“kindergarten” has become the term for the care 
of large numbers of little children during the 
church hours much more universally than the 
actual facts warrant. A Sunday ‘‘kindergarten”’ 
can be properly called such only when it is in the 
charge of a trained kindergartner. Such teachers 
are few in Sunday school work and this volume 
has for its aim the providing of a course of les- 
sons for the many teachers in these Beginners’ 
Departments who have the spirit of Froebel in 
their hearts but have not had the benefit of a 
training course.: For this reason the year’s 
series of lessons are written with very specific 
directions. Stories, suggestions for talks with 
the children, songs, handicraft, and various 
exercises are included. There are themes for 
special days, and the subjects of the lessons are 
in many instances those which have their places 
in the regular kindergarten program. 

This thoughtful and sympathetic treatment 
of a little child’s first feeling for God gives the 
book a place in the home as well as in the church. 
The fact that the editors of the various books 
of which this book is one are constantly re-examin- 
ing the curriculum of religious education gives it 
a basis of sound psychology and a real educa- 
tional value. 


RAINBOW GOLD. Poems Old and New Selected for Boys and Girls 
by Sara Teasdale. Illustrations by Dougald Walker. 267 pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2, trade edition; $1.40, 
school edition. 

Because there are so many anthologies of verse 
for children on the counters of the bookshops 
one turns the pages of a fresh one rather ques- 
tioningly, asking oneself why it was compiled 
and what there is in its plan of editing which 
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gives it distinction and cultural value. We live 
in a period of versifying: free verse, verse which 
does not follow the form even of verse libre, 
untidy verse, sprawls in vagabond lines across 
the magazine and newspaper pages, and a new 
poet rises upon the horizon with each morning 
star. 

Miss Teasdale is herself so comparatively 
recent a writer of verse as to be classed among 
the modern poets. She has also proved that it 
is possible for old forms of versification to be 
handled in new and beautiful measures. She 
expresses a spiritual philosophy in such lines as: 


“The back-yards are bare and brown, 
With only one unchanging tree; 
I could not be so sure of Spring 
Save that it sings to me.” 


She knows childhood, and speaking of Dick on 
His Sixth Birthday, she tells us: 


“How too much life, like too much gold, 
Is sometimes very hard to hold.” 


Having proved herself a modern poet in all 
that the term means for the life of the spirit, 
we read Miss Teasdale’s argument for editing 
an anthology of verse for children in which 
appear such of the immortals as Cowper, Keats, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Browning, Milton, Herrick, 
and Emerson. She quotes Andrew Lang as 
having presented her reason for this particular 
method of compilation: 

“It does not appear to me that poems about 
children, or especially intended for children, 
are those which a child likes best. A child’s 
imaginative life is spent in the unknown future, 
and in the romantic past. The poems written 
for and about children rather appeal to the old, 
whose own childhood is now to them a distant 
fairy world, as the man’s life is to the child. 
We make a mistake when we write down to 
children; still more do we err when we tell a 
child not to read this or that because he cannot 
understand it. He understands far more than 
we give him credit for, but nothing that can 
harm him. The half-understanding of it, too, 
the sense of margin beyond, as in a wood full of 
unknown glades and birds and flowers unfami- 
liar, is a great part of a child’s pleasure in read- 
ing. The child does not want everything to 
be explained. In the unexplained is great 
pleasure.” 

A few of the poets of this generation appear 
in Miss Teasdale’s collection: Robert Frost, 
William Butler Yeats, Alfred Noyes, Walter 
De La Mare, John Masefield. A valuable list 
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of authors, contemporary, or of another genera- 
tion, supplements the book’s text. 

The book is an example of that perfection of 
thought resulting when the artist is able to inter- 
pret the mood of the author. Mr. Dougald 
Walker’s black and white illustrations have a 
luminous quality. Through his mastery of the 
relation of light and shade in pen and ink his 
drawings express a delicacy which gives great 
charm to the book. 


BABY PEGGY’S OWN STORY BOOK. 

Stokes Company, New York. $2. 

One of the most amusing and at the same time 
significant of the cartoons from Mr. Claire 
Briggs’ human pencil was ‘‘Wonder What a 
Baby Thinks About.” He combined a feeling 
for the ridiculous in his expression of the attitude 
of the average adult toward a baby with a hint 
of the baby’s own psychology hidden from all 
except a very understanding person. So have 
a great many of us wondered what a youthful 
movie “‘star’ thinks about, whether or not such a 
child’s life of intensified emotions has the effect 
of hurting his or her normal development, 
whether the stories of the press agents about 
this child’s naturalness and regularity of life 
are true, and most important of all to what 
extent is childhood’s dramatic instinct capable 
of healthy development? 

A possible answer to at least the first of these 
questions has just reached our desk. Baby 
Peggy says, in a note followed by her childlike, 
scrawling signature, “These are the stories I 
like best to read or get somebody to tell me. 
When I can get my mother to tell them to me 
about bedtime I like it best of all. I like having 
all my favorite stories put together in one book 
so that all my little friends can share them with 
me. It will be like sharing a birthday cake 
with hundreds and thousands of other children. 
I hope your mothers will read them to you.” 

The stories making up Baby Peggy’s table of 
contents are suitable and very well told for any 
other little girl or boy. They include such 
traditional material as The Old Woman and Her 
Pig, Mr. Samson Cat, and The Little Red Hen. 
Peter Rabbit and Little Black Sambo and Perez 
the Mouse and The Ugly Duckling and Grand- 
father Frog appear. Heroic characters of child- 
hood’s Hall of Fame are here in The Pied Piper, 
Cinderella, Pandora, The Happy Prince, and 
Hansel and Gretel. One hopes that this little 
person of motion picture fame spends a good 
deal of time ‘‘off the lot’”’ and in the company of 
her story-book friends. 


176 pp. Frederick A. 


Playgrounds 
By Laurence Alma Tadema 


In summer I am very glad 
We children are so small, 
For we can see a thousand things 
That men can’t see at all. 


They don’t know much about the moss 
And all the stones they pass; 
They never lie and play among 
The forests in the grass. 


They walk about a long way off; 
And, when we’re at the sea, 

Let father stoop as best he can, 
He can’t find things like me. 


But when the snow is on the ground 
And all the puddles freeze, 

I wish that I were very tall, 
High up above the trees. 
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The City Mouse and the Country 


Mouse 
By Christina Rossetti 


The city mouse lives in a house; 
The garden mouse lives in a bower, 
He’s friendly with the frogs and toads, 
And sees the pretty plants in flower. 


The city mouse eats bread and cheese; 
The garden mouse eats what he can; 

We will not grudge him seeds and stocks, 
Poor little timid, furry man. 


Crumbs to the Birds 
By Charles and Mary Lamb 


A bird appears a thoughtless thing, 
He’s ever living on the wing, 

And keeps up such a caroling, 
That little pe to do but sing 

A man would guess had he. 


No doubt he has his little cares, 
And very hard he often fares; 

The which so patiently he bears, 
That, listening to those cheerful airs, 
Who knows but he may be 


In want of his next meal of seeds? 

I think for that his sweet song pleads, 
If so, his pretty art succeeds. 

I'll scatter there among the weeds 
All the small crumbs I see. 


Frost-Work 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


These winter nights, against my window pane 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 

Of ferns and blossoms and fine spray of pines, 

Oak leaf and acorn and fantastic vines, 

Which she will make when summer comes again,— 
Quaint arabesques in silver, flat and cold, 

Like curious Chinese etchings. By and by, 
Walking my leafy garden as of old, 

These frosty fantasies shall charm my eye 

In azure, damask, emerald, and gold. 


Poems Children Love to Memorize 


The Owl 
By Alfred Tennyson 


When cats run home and light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 

And the far-off stream is dumb, 

And the whirring sail goes round; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 


When merry milkmaids click the latch, 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 

And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 
Twice or thrice his roundelay; 

Alone and warming his five wits, 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 


The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
November 19, 1620 
By Felicia Dorothea Hemans 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tossed; 


And the heavy night hung dark ; 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came; 
Nor with the roll of stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 
Not as the flying come ; 
In silence and in fear, 
They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free! 
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The Peddler’s Caravan 
By William Brightly Rands 


I wish I lived in a caravan 

With a horse to ride, like a dler-man! 
Where he comes from nobody knows, 

Or where he goes to, but on he goes. 


His caravan has windows two, 

And a chimney of tin that the smoke comes through; 
He has a wife and a baby brown, 

And they go riding from town to town. 


Chairs to mend and delf to sell! 

He clashes the basins like a bell; 
Tea-trays, baskets ranged in order, 
Plates, with alphabets round the border! 


The roads are brown and the sea is green, 
And his house is like a bathing machine; 
The world is round, and he can ride, 
Rumble and splash, to the other side! 


With the peddler-man I should like to roam, 
And write a book when I come home; 

All the people would read my book, 

Just like the travels of Captain Cook! 


~ 


Studying War Children 


N order to determine what effect the World 
War may have had on the mentalities of 
children born at that time, Daniel Keeley, 
Superintendent of the Hoboken Public 

Schools, says that all of the 2,400 children enter- 
ing the kindergarten classes in Hoboken this fall 
will be subjected to the closest observation for 
the next three years. 

Mr. Keeley, a pioneer student of the ‘war 
child,’ reports that most of the kindergarten 
children already registered this year were born 
during the great conflict and should furnish 
evidence to support or disprove the parental 
influence theory. 

All of the young pupils will be regularly 
examined by a physician, special stress being 
given to the child’s mental reactions. Those 
registering unusual intelligence will be grouped 
together, and those who are backward or neu- 
rasthenic will be grouped. This accomplished, 
special teachers will be employed for each of the 
groups. They will attempt to discover the 
factors contributing to the mental status of their 
charges. 


What About War Orphans ? 


A writer in the Iowa Bulletin of State Institu- 
tions gives some interesting comparisons between 
orphans of Civil War soldiers and orphans of 
World War soldiers. At the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home at Davenport, Iowa, 800 Civil War orphans 
were admitted within three years after that war. 
During the corresponding period of time after 
the World War no soldiers’ orphans applied for 
admittance and only five have applied up to date. 


Kindergarten Expansion 


The new Michigan Kindergarten-Primary 
Association is directing its efforts to help establish 
consolidated schools in Michigan and to provide 
a kindergarten for each consolidated school. 

Through the co-operation and aid of the 
Cincinnati Free Kindergarten Association, 
‘“Yunior kindergartens” have been established in 


schools in the congested districts and in social 
settlements. The junior kindergartens admit 
children over three years of age but too young 
to attend regular public school kindergartens. 

The International Kindergarten Union has 
opened its headquarters in the Investment Build- 
ing in Washington. 

Arizona has established kindergartens in 12 
of the 14 counties. The number of kindergartens 
has nearly doubled in the past four years. 

The kindergarten idea is taking hold in many 
countries which have hitherto shown little interest 
in that form of instruction. Some of the recent 
publications of the Bureau of Education on that 
subject have been translated into Japanese 
specially for use in the Higher Normal School 
for Women at Tokyo, and into Portuguese for 
the special benefit of the teachers of Rio de - 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


Spreading the Thanksgiving Table 


The celebration of International Golden Rule 
Sunday on December 7 brings to mind the signif- 
icance of this movement in relation to what the 
Near East Relief is doing for little children. On 
a hillside, overlooking ancient Sidon, is the 
“Bird’s Nest” orphanage, so-called because it 
nestles 407 “birdies,” all of kindergarten age. 
Five hundred miles away, on the island of Cepha- 
lonia, is the “‘Doll House,” sheltering babies and 
children who were born several hundred miles 
distant in Turkey, and have little or no knowledge 
of the fate of their fathers and mothers. Most 
of these children would not be living today had 
it not been for “Golden Rule”’ philanthropy. 

In the Caucasus the orphans, under the direc- 
tion of agricultural experts sent out from America, 
are cultivating and developing 22,000 acres of 
land which the government has placed at the 
command of Near East Relief, tax and rent free. 
The older boys, on a model dairy farm, provide 
the dairy products for the orphanage family of 
15,000 children. 

Another area, known as the Sardarabad Proj- 
ect, is being brought under irrigation with model 
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| The Kindergarten - First rate | 
TEACHER | 


I] A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- | 
/} ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers i] 
i 


College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 
i] 19 pp. 30 cents || 
|| A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years l] 


Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College. 


| Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade | 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each pupil || 
each month. 


i 

Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One | 
sheet is needed for each class each week, | 

i 

i 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for | 
each pupil each year. i 
4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications | 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY 


Columbia University 


A NEW BRADLEY 
STORY TELLING BOOK 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


TORIES of animals familiar to children, expressing the touch || 
of animal life to child life through racial psychology. The || 
stories are selected from primitive material, literature, and 1] 
modern fiction. These are stories to tell for sympathy, for I] 
inspiration through humor and truth, for developing the emo- || 
tions as none but an animal story can. i 


Price, $1.75 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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farms, centering around a model village. This 
village was constructed by the boys themselves, 


_ under the direction of an American engineer, as 


a type of modern agricultural enterprise and 
industry to be copied by other communities and 
in other areas. 

In the A¢gean Sea, on the island of Syra, is an 
orphanage colony of 2,000 boys and girls. The 
children occupy a group of stone buildings con- 
structed by the older boys under American super- 
vision. Practically all trades and industries are 
represented in the activities of these orphanages. 
The girls make or re-make much of the clothing, 
besides producing laces, embroideries, rugs, and 
other articles for sale through Near East indus- 
tries. The boys do blacksmithing, shoemaking, 
carpentering, tinsmithing, tailoring, and agricul- 
tural work as well as making pottery. Book- 
binding, printing, commercial training, and nurs- 
ing are among trades and professions taught to 
the older orphans before being graduated or 
apprenticed in self-support. 

At Kavalla, the ancient Neopolis where Paul 
landed in response to the Macedonian call, 2,204 
older boys and girls have been received from 
various orphanages in Asia. Of these children 
1,090 have been discharged on a self-supporting 
basis in supervised homes or apprenticed in 
agricultural or other pursuits. 

These children will share our plenty on Thanks- 
giving Day, and our frugality will provide them 
with food in 1925. 


Quaker Grove 


We feel a particular interest in the effort to 
improve the one-room rural school which is 
illustrated at Quaker Grove, and which we pre- 
sented in the October issue of the Magazine. It 
is noted by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion as follows: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
adopted the Old Quaker Grove School in Warren 
County, N.-J., for a period of five years, accord- 
ing to reports received by the United States 
Bureau of Education, This is its experimental 
school. The principal occupations of the neigh- 
borhood are dairying and truck farming. Last 
year 20 children were enrolled in grades four to 
eight, and 30 in the first three grades. The 
large number of children in the lower grades is 
due to the presence of a considerable number of 
Polish families, largely young people, with chil- 
dren under 10 years of age. This heavy load of 
primary pupils has the advantage of compelling 
steady attention to the first and second grades, a 
group frequently neglected in one-teacher cer 
The distribution of pupils in the upper grades is 
similar to that in thousands of rural schools in 
the United States. 

It is hoped that the experiment may show 
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that by providing the one-teacher school with 
standard term, equipment, teacher, and super- 
vision, and by adapting course of study, text- 
books, methods, and devices to rural-school needs, 
means may be devised whereby the advantages 
of small schools may be used to counterbalance 
their disadvantages and limitations. 


This is American Education Month 


American Education Week will be observed 
this year November 17 to 23. Copies of programs 
may be had by addressing the Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. A leaflet con- 
taining suggestions regarding the observance of 
the week was issued by the Bureau of Education 
in September. 


SoME OF THE THINGS THE UNITED States BurEAvU oF EpucaTIONn 
Can Do For 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS: 
Assist in making surveys of school systems. 
Provide speakers for educational occasions. 
oe a and other material for American Education 
eek. 


Supply information on salary schedules, courses of study, kinder- 

garten practices, junior high schools, statistics, ete. 
LEGISLATORS: 

Assist in formulating legislative programs and in drafting educa- 
tional bills. 

Supply general information on school laws of the several states of 
the Union and of foreign countries and specific information 
on any subject, such as free text-books, Bible reading, high 
school fraternities, @ompulsory education, etc. 

SuPERVISORS: 

Advise and give direct assistance on problems connected with 
rural schools. 

Make special studies, upon request, concerning rural school 
buildings, administrative practice, methods of supervision, 
consolidation, internal organization of schools, rural cur- 
ricula, daily programs in consolidated and one-teacher 
schools, teacher assignments, statistics, ete. 

Lend lantern slides and motion-picture films, and furnish bul- 
letins, circulars, and a monthly rural news letter for country 
newspapers. 

CoLLeEGE UNIVERSITY AND NORMAL ScHoot ADMINISTRATORS: 

Assist in making surveys of institutions. 

Evaluate school credits obtained in foreign countries. 

Aid in the international exchange of students, teachers, and 
professors. 

Furnish information and statistics on questions that arise in the 
administration of your institution. 

‘TEACHERS: 

Furnish bibliographies on any phase of education. 

Lend books on professional subjects to teachers and students of 
education. 

Supply publications on the project method, health work in the 
schools, ete. 


ACTION, 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 

The Three Bears 
Jack the Giant Killer 


Hop O’ My Thumb 


BOSTON—234 Boylston Street 
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IMITATION, 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


aA HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
ae ee issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample prepara- 
Na tion for the first reader. Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these 
familiar classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and 
again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-M 
Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK—221 Fourth Avenue 
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ExTENSION WorRKERS: 
perate with Extension Divisions in State Universities in 
promoting home reading. 

Promote home education through reading courses in history, 
literature, biography, fiction, etc. 

EVERYBODY: 

Is cordially invited to write to the Commissioner of Education 
on any problem that arises in the administration of educa- 
tional institutions of any class. The facilities of the Bureau 
of Education are offered freely to aid education in any form. 

(Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education.) 


To Promote Native Indian Arts 


In the interests of Indian art work the Third 
Annual Southwest Indian Fair was held during 
Fiesta Week at Santa Fe, New Mexico, September 
1 to 3. Members of the staff of the Museum of 
New Mexico, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
the Santa Fe Chamber of Commerce are co-oper- 


ating in their purpose to encourage native arts 
and crafts, to revive old crafts, to keep the arts 


of each tribe and pueblo as distinctive as possible, 
and to locate and establish markets and secure 
proper prices for the best of Indian handiwork. 
Objects entered for prizes were strictly Indian 
as to materials, craftsmanship, and design. 
Provision for better health service for Indians 
was made by Congress in recent appropriation 
bills. An addition of $30,000 was made to the 
general appropriation for preserving health and 
for medical treatment, and a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium was established for the Chippewa Indians 
of Minnesota. Nurses in the Indian Service now 
receive $1,500 a year with quarters, light, and fuel. 


Juvenile Offenders in India 


The government of Bombay has published its 
plan for the protection of children and young 
persons in the form of a bill to be introduced in 
the Bombay Legislative Council. This bill would 
create separate courts for children’s cases and 
abolish hanging and transportation as punishment 
for youthful offenders. It would prevent the 


sending to prison of any children except those 
adjudged by the court to be too unruly to bene- 
fit by admission to a reformatory school; would 
introduce a system of probation and also estab- 


AND SERIES 


Here is the list: 


Puss-in-Boots—Reynard the Fox 
Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping 
Beauty 


ew 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


CHICAGO—2457 Prairie Avenue 
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means many hours of your time and energy—hours of tireless re- 
search to find material that will interest those active and experi- 


menting little brains. 


Let Lucy Wheelock Help You 


This famous authority on child training 
has compiled and edited five master vol- 
umes of invaluable assistance to the teach- 
er. You may draw from her knowledge and 
experience at so slight a cost. There are 130 
stories gathered from the finest child liter- 
ature in the world—pictures and instruc- 
tions on how to make hundreds of wonder- 
ful toys from materials that cost little 
or nothing—answers to the inevitable 
questions of childhood—the explanation of 
over 35 problems of child training—135 
songs with music that are the tested favor- 
ites in kindergarten work—and actually 
thousands of ways and means to meet the 
constant demands of childhood’s work and 
play. “@ These books are edited to save 
countless hours of time and labor for the 
busy teacher—for the teacher who does 


Send No Money 


All you have to do is 
to return this coupon. 
Then we send you the 
books to examine. If 
they are not just what 
you want, return them 


within a week at our 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Please send me the five volumes of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDR EN'S HOUR 


factory I will pay $2.50 within seven d 


Name 


COUPON 
Private Library Dept., 


not want to lag behind—for the teacher 
who advances her own future by the intel- 
ligent results of the little minds in her care. 


These five volumes offer an encyclo- 
pedia of information on stories, songs, 
games, occupations, fun, frolic, toy-mak- 
ing, and everyday knowledge that are the 
daily demand of the kindergarten t eacher. 
They are indorsed by teachers and educa- 
tors everywhere. In fact, The Children’s 


Hour is in itself a course of special instruc-, 


tion for the aid of kindergarten teachers. 
The information contained in these five 
volumes—if purchased even in a small 
proportion of the books covered—would 
run into hundreds of dollars. And much 
of this information could not be purchased 
at any price. 


expense. But if you find they 
will help you, as they have 
helped so-many teachers, send 
us $2.50 and 
then pay us $2 
a month for 5 
months, or else 
send $11.88 in 


full payment. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


If satis- 


ays after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter 
for five months; or $11.88 within seven days after receipt of the books, if I f 


pay in full. 


Address 


KFG-(11) 
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lish industrial schools teaching 
trades to offenders under sixteen. 


Book Week is Here! 


Over thirty-five hundred 
American cities and towns fea- 


tured children’s reading and 
story telling last November. 


This month, from the 9th to the 
15th, will be our sixth annual 
opportunity for stressing and 
encouraging a love of books 
among boys and girls. Essay 
contests based on reading, plays 
which the children trite about 
books, designing of book plates 
and book posters, book parades 
and book pageants, school as- 
semblies with talks by popular 
authors, and other dramatic 
methods are used each year in 
scheols to bring Book Week and 
reading to the attention of chil- 
dren and their parents. 

One school superintendent in 
Texas believes that Book Week 
is one of the best means of co- 
ordinating the work of the en- 
tire school, because it brings into 
action every department and 
organization in the school. In 
California eath year, the children 
are encouraged to ‘Karna Book”’ 
for their personal libraries during 
the week, and in several schools 
the books bought by children 
with their own earnings have 
been exhibited. 

Costume parties, with boys and 
girls dressed as book characters, 
have been held in many schools. 
School libraries have often used 
the occasion of the week for call- 
ing attention to the needs of the 
school library, and raising larger 
appropriations for it. 


More Play 


That juvenile delinquency 
decreases with the opening of 
playgrounds has been further 
verified by recent reports from 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In a period 
of three years since the opening 
of a playground in one neigh- 
borhood in that city the court 
records show a reduction in 
delinquency of 67 per cent. 

A bond issue of more than 
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$34,000,000 voted by Los 
Angeles in May will make pos- 
sible the securing of additional 
playground space for 124 ele- 
mentary schools of the city 
and the purchase of 40 new 
sites. There will also be new 
playground space at seven junior 


and senior high schools. (The 
Playground, New York.) 
The commissioners of the 


sinking fund in New York City 
have voted to set aside 65 
parcels of land in Greater New 
York for park and playground 
purposes. Most of this land 
came into the possession of the 
city through foreclosures. (The 
Playground, New York.) 


Motherhood 


A State-wide campaign to 
teach school girls how to care 
for little children has been 
undertaken by the Wisconsin 
State Board of Health and Voca- 
tional Education and the State 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. It is the purpose of these 
boards to make it possible for 
every girl in the State to receive 
a course in training in child care 
sometime during her school life. 
A full-time regular organizer has 
been engaged to develop the plan. 


Constructive programs of 
prenatal nursing have been 
adopted by the community 


nurses of Clarksburg and Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, and such 
work is soon to be instituted in 
Charleston. At Clarksburg, 
after expectant mothers have 
been reported to the nurses by 
physicians, by members of their 
families, or by others, the nurse 
makes a friendly call, advising 
the mother to consult a physi- 
cian, if she has not already done 
so, and inviting her to the clinic. 
Prenatal work occupies the full 
time of one nurse. In 1923, 
184 mothers were cared for and 
554 visits were made. (Quart- 
erly Bulletin, State Department 
of Health, Charleston, W. Va.) 

$1,688,047.12 has been ex- 
pended by Federal and State 
governments to promote. the 
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THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


The Teachers Practice BOOK 


Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 
great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book ° 
meat has been to them in their daily school work. 
GD) It is a book of one hundred double-column 
pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 
containing the work of a score of different school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 
educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further your 
promotion. 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary book pages. 


Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 
pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 
that is appropriate to the season. 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories for Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade 
Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volume of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


GEORGE W. JONES, 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


Publisher of School Century. 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 


application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducationio 
the principal — Send tor tll- 
ustrated cata 40th edition, 
on Silicate end revolving 

rds, slated cle oth, Diack dia- 

book slates, erasers, 
ayo ayon holders, easels 
blackbo ard p'ate In slabs, dividers, 


NEW GILICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-23-24 St, New York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
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welfare of mothers and babies 
under the Federal Maternity 
and Infaney Act during the first 
15 months following its passage. 

National administration of the 
Maternity and Infancy Act is 
vested in the Children’s Bureau 
and has been carried out, states 
the report, by the Bureau’s Di- 
vision of Maternity and Infant 
Hygiene, the staff of which has 
consisted of six people—a medi- 
cal director, associate director, a 
publie health nurse, an account- 
ant, a secretary, and a stenog- 
rapher. Plans for State work 
are initiated and carried out by 
a State agency, usually the 
child-welfare or child-hygiene 
division of the State Board of 
Health, and approved by the 
Federal Board of Maternity and 
Infant, Hygiene. 

State activities under the Act 
have included the employment 
of physicians, public health 
nurses, dentists, dietitians, health 
teachers, and social workers on 
staffs of health departments; 
education of the public through 
lectures, demonstrations, exhib- 
its, films, etc.; maternity con- 
sultations or centers; mothers’ 
classes, correspondence courses 
and other forms of educational 
work for mothers; training and 
supervision of midwives; health 
conferences; dental clinics; nu- 
trition classes; inspection of ma- 
ternity and children’s homes. 
Much of the work has been 
directed toward taking to the 
rural mother .and baby the 
health facilities which the city 
mother has had for some time. 

A circular letter addressed 
this year to local authorities 
by the Minister of Health of 
Great Britain calls special atten- 
tion to the various suggestions for 
the reduction of maternal mor- 
tality made by Dr. Janet Camp- 
bell in her recent report on this 
subject. (See News Summary, 
May 17, 1924.) Of these sug- 
gestions adequate provision for 
prenatal supervision is regarded 
as of primary importance. Such 
supervision may given 
through the doctor or midwife 
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engaged by the patient, but may 
also be given by means of the 
maternity centers established by 
local authorities. There are 
now 560 such centers in the 
country. The provision of ma- 
ternity beds for institutional 
treatment of complicated cases, 
and for women whose homes are 
unfit, is another essential part 
of the scheme. Provision should 
be made by local authorities for 
the training of midwives, and 
the employment of unqualified 
midwives should be controlled 
as far as possible. A searching 
investigation of all maternal 
deaths, cases of puerperal fever, 
ete., is regarded as desirable, 
and measures for the education 
of the general public are urged. 


From Our Subscribers 
(Continued from page 27) 

It is difficult for little children 
to keep their desks clean when 
pasting is to be done. I keep 
newspaper cut the right size to 
cover each desk top. At the 
beginning of the construction 
period, the little first-graders 
who are selected to pass the 
desk covers are proud of the 
honor conferred upon them. 

In our school, the pupils buy 
their own crayons; but I do not 
find it best for them to keep the 
boxes at their desks. I have a 
pasteboard box large enough to 
hold them all. In this I place the 
boxes in rows in the order in 
which the children sit. When 
the drawing period comes, it 
takes a very short time to give 
to each child his own crayons. 
When the period is over, I take 
them up in the same order, so 
they are ready for the next time. 

—Katheryne McDonald, 
Cave-in-Rock, Il. 


The thistle now is older, 

His stalk begins to molder, 
His head is white as snow; 

The branches all are barer, 


The linnet’s song ts rarer, 
The winter cometh now. 
—Coleridge. 
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Diet and Pre-School Dentistry 
(Continued from page 29) 
advisable until past puberty. 
This is still another topic, how- 
ever, and I must keep within the 
subject-matter—Diet and Teeth. 
The proper toilet of the mouth 
should not be more talked about 
than the fact that bathing and 
soap are essential to health—it 
should be taken as a matter of 
fact. At this late day we know 
that hygiene is a requisite for 
general well-being and all of us 
heed, or should heed, this fact. 
However, mere bathing and 
washing will not prevent disease. 
The same applies to that part of 
hygiene which deals with the oral 
cavity—it should be carried out 
efficiently and with dispatch, but 
that alone never has eliminated 
the formation of cavities and 
mouth disorders. By the inclu- 
sion of the foods strong in vita- 
mins as suggested, a second and, 
in many opinions, a stronger 


preventive of disturbed oral con 
Proper diev& 


ditions is available. 
makes no claim for a panacea, 
but from observation I find that 
where the brushing of teeth is 
not made a fetich, but only a 
routine, hygienic role, augmented 
by a strongly rough vitaminic 
diet, cavities have greatly been 
reduced and the general appear- 
ance of the mouth improved.* 


* I have not given a list of all the foods con- 
taining vitamins, merely a suggestion, and for 
a complete study of vitamins the reader is 
referred to the various books and treatises, 
such as those of McCullum, Mellanby, Mc- 
Carrison, Howe, and so forth. 


How the First Cradle Came 
(Continued from page 36) 

them. He turned the tree-top 
cradle into a forest flower that 
would always grow beneath the 
trees, green and tall and swaying 
in the wind. 

We call this flower, with its 
curved top and snug cradle, the 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit. But the In- 
dians knew it as Kah-a-hoo-sa, 
Indian Cradle, growing to remind 
them of the first Indian baby, who 
came to the forest and was snug 
and happy as he swung from his 
tree in a cradle the shape of this 
flower. 
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We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


ROCKY MT FEACHERS' 
AGENCY 
410 U.S. NaT. BANK BLOG. DENVER, COLO. 
Wo. RuFFEeEr, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices : 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


‘FREE REGISTRATION 


to normal and college erage y WRITE US 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ‘How 
to Apply” with Laws of Certification. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
1o Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


PRACTICE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger -cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten Furniture 
Kindergarten Gifts 
Colored Papers 
Modeling Materials 
Sewing Cards 
Educational Cut-outs 


Handicraft Material of all 
kinds 


Word and Number Build- 
ers 


Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 


FHOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


ol 


FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


A 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
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PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 
tions. Supervised practice teaching. Enroll now for entrance in 1925. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘Training Children.’’ 

HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave. Box 77 Boston, Mass. 


1886 National 1924 


Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Chicago, Illinois 
Two-year course, kindergarten-primary diploma. 


Three-year course. Four-year 


degree course. Six dormitories on college grounds. School accredited. Increas- 


ing demand for graduates. Thirty-eighth annual session. 


For Catalog and Book of Views, 
Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


WHEELOCK 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three Years’ Course 


CHILD GARDEN DORMITORY 


Apply to LUCY WHEELOCK, 100 Riverway, BOSTON 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School:—Two Years’ Course. 
New Address, 
472 Boylston Street, opposite Former Technology Buildings, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. INDUSTRIAL WORK. 
Address, 
Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


DORMITORY. 


CONNECTICUT FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


Academic, Kindergarten, Primary. and Playground Courses. 
DAY SCHOOL. 
Certificates. 


BOARDING and 
Extensive facilities for thorough and quick work. State 
26th year. For booklet, address 


MARY C. MILLS, 181 West Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ADVERTISE 


Your Training School in Kindergarten and First 
Grade Magazine 


The oldest and most important publication in its field—and the only 
kindergarten periodical reaching a large number of first grade teach- 
ers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
College Overlooks Lake Michigan 


Three Departments: Kindergarten, Primary, Playground and Community 
Service. College Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. Strong 


Faculty. Accredited. Fine Equipment. Central Location. 28th year opened 
September 16. 


Address, Registrar, Box 50, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the Kate Baldwin 


FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


Savannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two-year Professional Course. Special Courses in Kindergarten and Primary 
Work, Students’ Residence. Model Kindergarten 
and Primary Department. Send for circular. 


Mrs. Marion B. B. Langzettel, Director, 112 East 71st Street, New York City 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


Kindergarten Training School 
70 Central Park West Cor. 67th Street 


A regular two years’ course will be given with Primary methods, 
A third year will be added to meet the requirements of the New York 
State Board of Regents. 


‘ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and Sixty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Normal Training Department 


Kindergarten and Primary Courses. 
Work given by specialists in the school and from Teachers College. 
Educational Advisor, Professor Patty S. Hill. 


Fall term began September 23, 1924. 


Jessica E. Beers, Principal 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


Affiliated with New York  aearhtag sa Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. 


Address, MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 
N. Y. Univ. Bldg., Washington Square, New York City 


Five K, 


Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 


Junior, Senior, and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods. Practice 
Kindergartens. Homelike Students’ Residence. 
For particulars, address 
A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, 
Box K. 4000 PINE ST. Philadelphia 
1882 


1924 
The Teachers College of Indianapolis 
A STANDARD NORMAL SCHOOL 


Offers the following Courses: Kindergarten and Primary, Home Economics, 
Public School Music, Public School Art, Rural and Graded School, Special 
classes for teachers of experience, special classes for review of the common 
branches. Fall term opened on September 13th. Send for catalog. 


ELIZA A. BLAKER, President, 


Alabamaand Twenty-Third Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana 


A 
An Outdoor Kindergarten Primary Training School 


STATE ACCREDITED 


2 Years’ and 1 Summer Session Course. 


Demoastration Kindergarten and Primary School. 


Imelda E. Brooks 
Directors Mac Brooks 


3 Years’ Course. 
Homelike Students’ Residences. 


Pasadena, California 


— 
be 


